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Sayings fetched fromsages old, a» 
Laws which Holy Writ ata 7 OI 
Worthy to be graved in gold; ; 
Lighter fancies not exclngeany ee 
Blameless wit with nothing tude i in, | 
Sometimes mildly interlading.’’ 
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To the man of robust and healthy intellect who gathers the 
harvest of literature into his barn, thrashes the straw, winnows the 


grain, grinds itin his own mill, bakes it in his own oven, and then 
eats the true bread of knowledge, we bid a cordial welcome.”’ 
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PREFACE. 


Proverbs, we are told, existed before books. 
Aristotle refers to them as ‘‘remnants which, on 
account of their shortness and correctness, have 
been saved out of the wreck and ruin of ancient 
philosophy.’’ Agricola defines them as ‘‘short sen- 
tences into which, asin rules, the ancients have 
compressed life.’’ Bacon considered them ‘‘the 
genius, wit and spirit of a nation,’’ and Earl Rus- 
sel called them ‘‘the wisdom of many and the wit 
of one.’’ A more complete definition is that of 
‘‘an old and common saying, a short or pithy sen- 
tence often repeated, and containing or expressing 
some well known truth or common fact ascertained 
by experience or observation, a sentence which 
briefly and forcibly expresses some practical truth, 
a maxim, a saw, an adage, an aphorism, an 
apothegm.’’ 


The proverb bears an affinity to the parable, 
hence are they used synonymously in the Sacred 
Scriptures, because great truths are often couched 
in them under certain figures and similitudes. 


The qualities of a true proverb are chiefly six. 
It should be short, plain, common, figurative, 
ancient and true. It is well to bear this in mind, 
as thousands of so-called proverbs have found their 


yee 


way into print by ill-informed persons, giving us 
instead of moral truths mere whimsical absurdi- 
ties, poisonous darts and indecent allusions. It 
was this characteristic of English works on prov- 
erbs, doubtless, that led Lord Chesterfield to depre- 
cate their use in polite society. I am not surprised 
at this after a painful perusal of two such works, 
considered classic, which for gross vulgarity and 
indecency could scarcely be surpassed. Nearly 
every reference to woman is offensive. The same 
may be said of those referring to priests, monks 
and nuns. 


These so-called proverbs may have found a place 
among a barbarous people of low instincts and 
vitiated tastes. They should not be so much as 
named among a civilized and Christian people. 


Abuse, however, is no argument against proper 
use, and, therefore, must we come to recognize the 
great utility of the proverb as the vehicle of popu- 
lar philosophy, coming down from remote ages 
and contributing to the intellectual advancement 
and ethical culture of the world. The greatest and 
wisest men from Solomon up tothe Divine Teacher 
Himself, were given to speak in proverbs and 
parables. 


‘‘The prodigious amount of sound wisdom and 
good common sense they contain,’’ says Chambers, 
“‘the spirit of justice and kindliness they breathe, 
their prudential rules for every stage and rank, 
their poetry, bold imagery and passion, their wit 
and satire and a thousand other qualities have, by 


ee 


universal consent, made them the most favorite 
mode of imparting hints, counsels and warnings.”’ 


‘“Proverbs,’’ says the learned Bishop Spalding, 
“‘are the wheat which remains after a whole world 
of talk and writing has sifted through innumera- 
ble minds. They are the fine essence of literature, 
true embodiments of the experience of life, and 
they most abound in the most vital books. They 
are the forms of speech all the great teachers have 
loved; the mould in which the people have most 
gladly received and most abidingly held the great 
moral truths. Mothers tell them to their children, 
poets put them in the mouths of their heroes, and 
the devil may quote them for his purpose.’’ 


With a view of cultivating this profitable and 
delightful field of literature and of weeding it of 
all extraneous and offensive matter, I here under- 
take the task of carefully selecting the good, the 
true and the beautiful from the unsightly heaps of 
so-called proverbial philosophy. 


C. F, O'LEARY. 
September, 1907. 
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“The little short sayings of wise and excellent 
men are of great value, like the dust of gold 
or the least sparks of diamond.” 


TILLOTSON. 


A bad bush is better than an open field. 
French. 
A bad man’s dislike is an honor. 


A bad man in office is a public calamity. 
A bad man makes hisown destiny. J/rish. 
A bad penny always comes back. 
A bad thing is best known. Plautus. 
A barking cur does not bite. 
A barrel cannot yield better wine than it has 
inside. 
A bet is a fool’s argument. 
A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush. 
A bitter jest is the poison of friendship. 
A black hen lays a white egg. 
A blithe heart makes a blooming visage. 
Trish. 
A bolt does not always fall when it thunders. 
‘German. 
A bow long bent waxeth weak. 
Too much labor and study weakens and impairs mind 
and body. 
A burden that one chooses is not felt. 


22. 
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A burnt child dreads the fire. 

A bustling mother makes a slothful daughter. 

A calumny, though known to be such, gen- 
erally leaves a stain on the reputation. 

A candle lights others and consumes itself. 

A cask is soon set a rolling. 

A cat may look at a king. 


A chaste eye banishes evil desires. 
“So dear to heaven is saintly chastity 
That, when a soul is found sincerely so, 
- A thousand liveried angels lackey her, 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt.” 
MILTON. 


A child is better unborn than untaught. 
A child is known by his manners. Trish. 


A child may have too much of his mother’s 
blessing. 


A child must learn to creep before it walks. 
A chip of the old block. 


A clear conscience is a good pillow. 


“T feel within me a peace above all earthly dignities—a 
still and quiet conscience.”’ SHAKESPEARE. 


A clear conscience is a wall of brass. 
A close mouth catcheth no flies. 


A common danger produces unanimity. 
Latin. 


A comparison is always lame in one of its 
limbs. 


A crowd is not company. 
A danger foreseen is half avoided. 
A deluge of words and a drop of sense. 
A dog in the manger that neither eats nor lets 
others eat. 
A dog’s friendship is better than his hate. 
Welsh. 


39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 


53. 


54. 
| 55. 


56. 
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A doubtful agreement is to be interpreted 
against the vender. Law Maxim. 
A drop of fortune is worth a cask of wisdom. 
Latin. 
A drop of honey catches more flies than a 
hogshead of vinegar. 
A drop of ink may make a million think. 


Byron. 
A drop of water breaks a stone. 


A drowning man will grasp at a straw. 

A dwarf on a giant’s shoulders sees farther of 
the two. 

A faint heart never won fair lady. 

A fair exchange is no robbery. 

A fair field and no favor. 

A faithful companion is a sure anchor. 

A fat house-keeper makes lean executors. 

A father is a treasure, a brother a comfort, 
but a friend is both. 

A father maintains ten children better than 
ten children one father. 

A feast is worth nothing without its conversa- 
tion. Trish. 


“It is not the quantity of the meat but the cheerfulness 
of the guests which makes the feast.” 
LORD CLARENDON, 


“Mingles with the friendly bowl the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul.” POPE. 


A feather shows the way the wind blows. 
A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind. 
Garrick. 
A fish should swim three times (in water, 
in sauce andin wine). Cf F&. 20. 


68. 


69. 


70. 
vet, 
72. 


73. 


74. 


75. 
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A flatterer’s mouth worketh ruin. 
Bibles fs Wes: 
A flattering speech is honeyed poison. 
A fool and his money are soon parted. Dutch. 
A fool at forty is a fool indeed. Young. 
A fool at forty will never be wise. J/rish. 
A fool’s bolt is soon shot. 
“A fool uttereth all his mind.” BIBLE. 
A fool may ask more questions in an hour than 
a wise man can answer in seven years. 
A fool’s paradise. 


A fox is not caught twice in the same place. 
Greek. 
A friend in need isa friend indeed. 


A friend is asecond self. Latin. 


“For to cast away a virtuous friend I call as bad as to 
cast away one’s own life, which one loves best.’’ 
SOPHOCLES. 


Aristotle makes frequent mention of the same 
thought. 


A friend that you buy with presents will be 
bought from you. Spanish. 
A friend to everybody is a friend to nobody. 


Spanish. 
A full purse never lacks friends. 


A generous confession disarms slander. 
A gift long waited for is sold, not given. 


“There is no grace in a benefit that sticks to the fingers.” 
3 SENECA. 


A gift with a kind countenance is a double 
present. 
A golden mind stoops not to shows of dross. 
Shakespeare. 
A golden key opens every door. 


90. 
91. 


92. 


Sad oskacs: 


A good beginning is half the work. 
Euripides. 
A good cause makes a stout heart anda strong 
arm. 
A good countenance is a letter of recommen- 
dation. fielding, 
A good example is the best sermon. 
A good friend is better than silver and gold. 
A good friend is my nearest relative. 
A good and faithful judge prefers the honest 
to the expedient. Florace. 
A good horse may be forgiven a kick. 
A good is more valued when we are in want 
of it than when we enjoy it. Latin. 
A good life keeps off wrinkles. 
A good man’s pedigree is little hunted up. 
A good name is better than riches. Azdle. 
A good naine is a rich inheritance. 
German. 
A good neighbor is better than a brother far 
off. 


The Italians say, ‘‘Chi ha buon vicino, ha buon matino.”’ 
He who’ hasa good neighbor hasa good morning. 
Themistocles, having afarm to sell, caused the crier 
who proclaimed it to add that it had a good neighbor, 
rightly judging that such an advantage would make 
it more vendible. 


A good paymaster needs no security. 
A good reputation is a fair estate. 


“The purest treasure mortal times afford 

Is spotless reputation, that away 

Men are but gilded loam or painted clay."’ 
SHAKESPEARE. 


A good servant makes a good master. 


See aes 


93. A good story is none the worse by being 
twice told. 

94. A good tale is often marred in telling. 

95. A gosling flew over the Rhine and came home 
a goose. German. 

96. A government that undervalues the affections 
of the people will be mistaken and short- 
lived. 

97. A great city isa greatsolitude. From a Greek 
Comic Poet. 

98. A great reputation is a great charge. 

99. A green winter makes a fat churchyard. 

100. A guilty conscience needs no accuser. 
101. A hair of the dog that bit you. 


When a man is debilitated from the effects of the pre- 
vious night’s debauch, he is frequently counselled to 
take ‘‘a hair of thedog that bit him,’ the meaning 
being that he should take a little of the same kind of 
liquor that had upset him. The saying is a remnant 
of the old superstition that the burnt hair of a dog 
was an antidote against the ill effects of intoxication. 
In a song dated 1660, the following verse occurs: 


“Tf any so wise is that sack he despises, 
Let him drink his small beer and be sober. 
And while we drink and sing, as if it were spring, 
He shall droop like the trees in October. 
But be sure over night, if this dog do you bite, 
You may take it henceforth for a warning: 
Soon as out of your bed, to settle your head, 
Take a hair of his tailin the morning.” 


102. A handsome woman pleases the eye, but a 
good woman the heart. 

103. A hasty man never wants woe. 

104. A hated government does not last long. 


Seneca. 
105. A home without children is a garden without 


flowers. Bishop Spalding. 


106. 


107. 


108. 
109. 


110. 
iid 


112. 
113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 
117. 
118. 
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A house divided against itself shall fall. 
Bible. 
A hundred years cannot repair a moment’s 
loss of honor. J/talian. 


A jack of all trades but a master of none. ~ 
Fuller, ne 

A jealous woman sets a whole house in a 

flame. mt 
° 5 : oe. 

A jest given too far brings home hate. r 

A joke never gains an enemy, but often loses oa 
a friend. 


A joke should not be carried too far. 


A kindness done to the good is never lost. 
Plautus. 


When King Agrippa was in a private station, he was 
accused by one of his servants of speaking ill of 
Tiberius and was condemned by the Emperor to be ex- 
posed in chains before the palace gate. The weather 
being hot, he was thirsty, and called to Caligula’s ser- 
vant, Thaumistus, who was passing with a pitcher of 
water, to give him some to drink, assuring him that 
if he got out of his captivity he would pay him well. 
Tiberius dying, Caligula succeeded him and set 
Agrippa at liberty, making him King of Judea, in 
which situation he remembered the drink of water, 
sent for Thaumistus and made him controller of his 
household. 


A kiss of the mouth often touches not the 
heart. 

A knowledge of the way is a good part of the 
journey. 

A known enemy is better than a treacherous 
friend. 

A lean compromise is better than a fat law- 
suit. 

A leap in the dark. 


‘All you that must take a leap in the dark.’’ From a 
song in the British Museum Collection. Thomas 
Hobbs is said to have remarked on his death bed: 
“Tam taking a frightful leap in the dark.”’ 


119. 


120. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 


126. 
127. 


128. 
129. 


130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 


136. 


137. 


A lewd bachelor makes a jealous husband. 


Ttalian. 
A lie never lives to be old. 


A light heart lives long. Shakespeare, 

A light wife doth make a heavy husband. 
A little bird wants but a little nest. 

A little hole will sink a big ship. Gaelic. 
A little knowledge is a dangerous thing. 


“A little learning is a dangerous thing. 
Drink deep or taste not the Pierian spring. 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 


And drinking largely sobers us again.”’ 
OPE. - 


A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. 
A little nonsense now and then is relished by 


the wisest men. 


Dulce est desipere in loco.”” HORACE. 
“Tt is pleasant at times to play the fool.” 


A little oil may save a great deal of friction. 

A little philosophy inclineth men’s minds to 
atheism, but depth in philosophy bringeth 
men’s minds back to religion. acon. 

A little pot is soon hot. 

A little ship needs but a little sail. 

A little spark kindles a great fire. 

A living dog is better thanadead lion. idle. 

A loud voice bespeaks a vulgar man. 

A mad parish must have a mad priest. 


Chloe a 
A man’s a man for a’ that. 


“What tho’ on hamely fare we dine, 
Wear hoddin gray and a’ that, 
Gie fools their silks and knaves their wine, 


A man’s a man for a’ that.” 
BURNS. 


A man apt to promise is apt to forget. 


138. 
139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 


143. 


144. 
145. 


146. 


147. 


148. 


149. 


150. 


151. 
152. 


153. 


154. 


Late frst 


A man convinced against his will is of the 
same opinion still. Auzler. 

A man’s conversation is the mirror of his 
thoughts. Chinese. 

A man’s folly ought to be his greatest secret. 

A man’s house is his castle. 

A man in a passion rides a horse that runs 
away with him. 


A man is an indulgent censor to himself. 
Latin. 


A man is king in his own house. 

A man is valued according to his own estimate 
of himself. 

A man may lead a horse to water, but he can- 
not make him drink. 

A man may lose his goods for want of de- 
manding them. 

This is a quasi legal maxim. 

A man never surfeits of too much honesty. 


A man of three letters. 
That is to say, a thief, ‘‘fur’’ being the Latin for thief. 


A man of words and not of deeds, 
Is like a garden full of weeds. 

A man’s promise isa debt. Jrish. 

A man should never be ashamed to own that 
he has been in the wrong, whichis but say- 
ing, in other words, that he is wiser to-day 
than he was yesterday. ope. 

A man that breaks his word bids others be 
false to him. 

A man that hath not virtue in himself ever 
envieth virtue in others. Lacon. 


155. 


156. 


157. 


158. 


159. 
160. 


161. 


162. 
163. 


164. 
165. 


166. 
167. 


168. 
169. 
170. 


Ltd. 
172. 


A man that is young in years may be old in 
hours if he has lost no time. Bacon. 

A man that keeps riches and enjoys them not 
is like an ass that carries gold and eats this- 
tles. 

A man to live alone must be either an angel 
oradevil. Cf W. 12h 

A man who distrusts himself never truly con- 
fides in anyone. Card. De Retz. 

A man who has nothing has nothing to lose. 

A man without a smiling face must not open 
a shop. Chinese. 


A man-without money is a bow without an 
arrow. 


A man without money is a ship without sails. 
A man without religion is like a horse with- 
out a bridle. Latin. 
A man would not be alone even in paradise. 
A mere scholar is a mere ass. 
Lakin Ch LOun! ero: 
Merus grammaticus merus asinus. 


A merry evening maketh asad morning. 
Thomas a Kempis. 
A merry heart doeth good like a medicine. 
Bible. 
A merry heart makes a cheerful countenance. 
A merry life forgets father and mother. 
A miser grows rich by seeming poor; an ex- 


travagant man grows poor by seeming rich. 
Shenstone. 
A miserly father makes a prodigal son. 


A miss is as good asa mile. /rish. 


San yee 


173. A mistake is no fraud. 

174. A mob has many heads but no brains. 

175. A moderation of doctrine dictated by charity 
is not inconsistent with soundness in our 
faith. Card. Newman. 


“And it came to pass after these things that Abraham 
Satin the door of his tent, about the going down of 
the sun, and beheld a man with age coming from the 
way of the wilderness, leaning on a staff. And Abra- 
ham arose and met him and said unto him, ‘Turn in, 
I pray thee, and wash thy feet and tarry all night, and 
thou shalt rise early in the morning and go on thy 
way,’ and the man said, ‘‘Nay, for I will abide under 
this tree."’ But Abraham pressed him greatly, so he 
turned and went into the tent, and Abraham baked 
unleavened bread,and they did eat,and when Abraham 
saw that the man blessed not God, he said unto him, 
“Wherefore dost thou not worship the most high God, 
Creator of heavenand earth?’ Andthe man answered 
and said, ‘I do not worship thy God, neither do I call 
upon His name, for I have made myself a god which 
abideth always in my house and provideth me with all 
things.’’ And Abraham’s zeal was kindled against the 
man, and he arose and fell upon the man and drove 
him forth with blows into the wilderness. And God 
called unto Abraham saying, ‘Abraham, where is thy 
stranger?’ And Abraham answered and said, “Lord, 
he would not worship Thee, neither would he call up- 
on Thy name, therefore have I driven him out from 
before my face into the wilderness!’’ And God said, 
“T have borne with him for these hundred and ninety- 
eight years and nourished him and clothedhim, not- 
withstanding his rebellion against me, and couldst 
not thou, who art thyself a sinner, bear with him 
one night?” 


176. A monkey, to reform the times, resolved to vis- 
it foreign climes. 
177. A moral, sensible, well-bred man, 


Will not insult me. No other can. Cowper. 


The best description of a gentleman is Cardinal New- 
man’s: 

“A gentleman makes himself agreeable to all, never 
attracts attention, is never loud, never hurts others’ 
feelings, is usually generous and is always just.” 


178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184: 


185. 
186. 


187. 


A multitude of books, distracts the mind. 

A hint to dilettante students. Seneca. 

A neighbor’s testimony is the test of every- 
body. Trish. 

A net is spread in vain before the eyes of a 
bird. &zble. 

A new broom sweeps clean. 

A noble life before a long. Shakespeare. 

A noble mind disdains not to repent. Homer. 

A noble pair of brothers. Horace. 

Par nobile fratruum. Used ironically. 

A nod is as good as a wink to a blind man. 


A patient mind is the best remedy for afflic- 


tion. Plautus 

A penny saved is a penny gained. 

The Rev. Mr. Owen, of Bilston, England, tells the fel- 
lowing story of a saving, prudent wife: 

The man wasacalico printer at Manchester, and he 
was persuaded by his wife on her wedding day to 
allow her two half pints of ale aday as her share. 
He rather winced at the bargain, for, though a drinker 
himself, he would have preferred a perfectly sober 
wife. They both worked hard, and he, poor man, was 
seldom out of the public house after the factory was 
closed. She had her daily pint, and he, perhaps, had 
his two or three quarts, and neither interfered with 
the other, except that at odd times she succeeded, by 
dint of one little artifice or another, in winning him 
home an hour or two earlier at night, and now and 
then getting him tospend an entire evening in his 
own house. They had been married a year, and on 
the morning of their wedding anniversary the hus- 
band looked askance at her neat and comely person 
with some shade of remorse as he said, ‘Mary, we’ve 
had no holiday since we were wed, and only that I 
have not a penny in the world, we’ld take a jaunt 
down to see thee mother.” ““Wouldst like to go, John?” 
said she, softly, between a smile and a tear, so glad to 
hear hin speak so kindly and so like old times. ‘“‘If 
thee like to go, John, I'll stand treat.” ‘Thou stand 
treat!” said he, with halfa sneer. ‘““Hast got a fortune, 


188. 
189. 


190. 
191. 
192. 


193. 


194. 


195. 


196. 
197. 
198. 


199. 
200. 
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wench?” ‘Nay,’ said she, ‘but I’ve gotten the pint 
of ale.’ “‘Gotten what?’ said he. ‘‘The pint of ale,” 
said she. John still didn’t understand her, till the 
faithful creature reached down an old stocking from 
under a loose brick up the chimney and counted out 
her daily pint of ale in the shape of three hundred 
and sixty-five three pences, i. e., four pounds, four 
shillings and sixpence, and put. them into his hand, 
exclaiming, ‘‘Thou shalt have thy holiday, John.” 
John was ashamed, astonished, conscience-stricken, 
cuarmed, and would not touch it..\“‘Hasn’t thee had 
thy share? Then I’ll ha’ no more,” he said. He kept 
his word. They kept their wedding day with mother, 
and the wife’s little capital was the nucleus of a series 

. of frugalinvestments that ultimately swelled out into 
a shop, a factory, ware-houses, acountry seat, car- 
riage, and, perhaps, a Liverpool mayor. 


A penny worth of mirth is worth a pound of 
sorrow. 


A pitcher that goes often to the well is broken 
at last. 


A plant often removed cannot thrive. 

A plaster is small amends for a broken head. 

A pleasant companion on the road is as good 
asacoach. Syrus. 

A poor man wants some things, a covetous 
man all things. 


A pound of care will not pay an ounce of 
debt. 


A prophet is not without honor, save in his 
own country and in his own house. A#7d/e. 

A ragged colt may make a good horse. 

A rascal grown rich has lost all his kindred. 

A rascal praised by you makes his faults your 
own. 

A rat may flood a province. 


A ready way to lose your friend isto lend him 
money. 


203. 
204. 


205. 
206. 


207. 


208. 


209. 
210. 
211. 


212. 


213. 
214. 


fasts ye 


A rich man is either a knave or the heir of a 
knave. 


This, of course, is not universally true. 
A rod is stronger than a club. 


That is,due chastisement is more effectual than extreme 
measures. ‘You will never torture a child into duty, 
but a sensible child will dread the frown of a judicious 
mother more than all the rods, dark rooms and scold- 
ing mistresses in the universe.”’ H. R. WHITE. 

“T think it is better to restrain children through a sense 
of shame and by liberal treatment than through fear.” 

TERENCE. 


A rolling stone gathers no moss. Greek. 

A Rowland for an Oliver. 

A quid pro quo. 

A short chain for a snappish cur. Danish. 

A sin concealed is half pardoned. French, 

That is, when care is taken to conceal the scandal. 

A single penny fairly got is worth a thousand 
that are not. German. 

A skin flint. 


Abdalmalek, one of the Khaliffs of the race of Ommi- 
ades, was surnamed, by way of sarcasm, Raschal 
Hegiarah, that is, the skinner of a flint; and to this 
day we call an avaricious man a skin flint. 

HAZLITT. 


A small cloud may hide both sun and moon. 
A small gift, small thanks. 
A snake in the grass. Virgil. 


“‘Latet anguis in herba.”’ 
A false friend. Individuals, like armies, suffer most 
from perils that lie in ambush. 


A snapping dog wears a torn skin. 


“Those who in quarrels interpose, 


Must often wipe a bloody nose.” 
GAY. 


A soft answer turneth away wrath. #7d/e. 
A soft speech has its poison. Syrus. 


215. 


216. 
Pa 


218. 
219. 
220. 
221. 


222. 
223. 
224. 
225. 
226. 
227. 


228. 


229. 
230. 
231. 
232. 


233. 
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A sound mind in a sound body. Ladézn. 
“Sana mens in corpore sano.” 
A sow is always dreaming of bran. 
A still tongue makes a wise head. 


“Even a fool, when he holdeth his peace, is counted 
wise. BIBLE. 


A stingy man is always poor. . 
A stitch in time saves nine. 
A thief knows a thief, as a wolf knows a wolf. 
A thief passes for a gentleman when stealing 
has made him rich. 
A thin bush is better than no shelter. 
A thing begun is half done. 
A thing is worth what it will fetch. 
A thing of beauty is a joy forever. Keats. 
A thing too much seen is little prized. J/rish. 
A thinker by thinking had thought out a 
thought, 
And when he’d done thinking it all came 
to naught; 
So thinking again, he thought that he ought 
To give up his thinking and learn to be 
taught. 
A third heir seldom enjoys prosperity dis- 
honestly got. 
Hence the saying, ill got, ill gone. 
A thistle is a fat salad for an ass’s mouth. 
A thread too fine spun will easily break. 
A tree is known by its fruit. 
A tree that affords thee protection, do no 
order to be cut down. Arabian. 
A twig in time becomes a tree. 
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A vagabond monk never sere well of his, 
convent. 

A vain hope flattereth the heart of a fool. 

A villain when he seems most kind is most to 
be suspected. 

A virtuous woman is a crown to her husband. 

Bible. 
A virtuous youth will make a happy old age. 
A voice and nothing more. 


Vox et praeterea nihil. Words without weight or 
meaning. 


A watched pot never boils. _ 

A weak mind is like a microscope, which 
magnifies trifling things but cannot receive 
great ones. Lord Chesterfield. 

A whistling woman and a crowing hen are 
the worst plagues ever sent to men. 

A wicked companion invites us to hell. 

A woman who looks much in the glass spins 
but little. 


Formerly it wasa maxim that a young woman should 
never be married until she had spun, herself, a fullset 
of linen. Hence all unmarried women have been call- 
ed spinsters, an appellation they still retain in cer- 
tain deeds and law proceedings, though many are 
not entitled to it. 


About everything and something more besides. 


“De omnibus rebus et quibusdam alliis.”’ 
Applied ironically to an immature literary production in which 
very many subjects are treated. 


Above board. 


Honestly; straightforwardly. The phrase was, doubt- 
less, derived from thecard or dicing-table, where a 
cheating player might endeavor to tamper with his 
pack of cards beneath the table or board by marking, 
shuffling, etc. HAZLITT. 
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Absence destroys trifling intimacies, but in- 
vigorates strong ones. Rochefoucauld. 
Absence is a foe to love. Spanish. 
Absence makes the heart grow fonder. 
Bayley. 
Absence of occupation is not rest, 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed. 
Cowper. 
Abstain from all appearances of evil. Biddle. 
Abstinence and fasting cure many a com- 
plaint. Danish. 
Abundance has made him poor. 
Abuse is no argument against proper use. 


“Abusus non tollit usum.”’ 
We must not deduce an argument against the use of a 
thing from an occasional abuse of it. 


Accidents rule men, not men accidents. 
Flerodotus. 

Actions are the raiment of the man. 

Actions speak louder than words. 

Adam ’s ale is the best brew. 


“No gift pure water can excel, 
Nature’s the brewer, and she brews it well.” 


Add a little to a little and there will bea great 
heap. 

Add not fire to fire. Gveek. 

Adversity is apt to discover genius, prosperity 
to concealit. Cf. 7. 94. 

Adversity makes men and prosperity monsters. 


French. 
“Sweet are the uses of adversity.” SHAKESPEARE. 


Advise your friends in private, praise them 
openly. Syrus. 
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Advising is easier than helping. 
“Nothing is given so profusely as advice.” 
ROCHEFOUCAULD. 
Afflictions are the best blessings in disguise. 
“Let us be patient; these severe afflictions not from the 
ground arise, 
But oftentimes celestial benedictions assume this dark 
disguise.” LONGFELLOW. 
“Affliction is not sent in vain 
From that good God who chastens whom he loves.”’ 
SOUTHEY. 


After a great getter comes a great spender. 
After a storm comes a calm. 


. After a thrifty father a prodigal son. 


After death the doctor. Fzgtish. 


After one Pope another is made. 
In this sense the Pope never dies. 
After rain comes sunshine. 


Against God’s wrath no castle is thunder 
proof. 

Age glides stealthily on and beguiles us as it 
ies. Oud. 

Age isa heavy load. Laéin. 


“Grave senectus est hominibus pondus.”’ 


. Age quod agis. 


Attend to what you are about. 

Agree for the law is costly. 

All art is an imitation of nature.  Seveca. 
All ery and no wool. 

All draw .water to their own mill. 

All fields are not fruitful. Cicero. 


All goeth down Gutter Lane. 
Applied to drunkards. 


All his fingers are thumbs. 


Said of a clumsy person. 


All is good that is useful. 
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All is lost that is poured into a riven dish. 

Applied to ingrates. 

All is not gold that glitters. Latin. Cf. A. 330. 

Trust not to outside appearances. 

All men are equal by birth, we become dis- 
tinguished by merit alone. Laézn. 

All roads lead to Rome. 

All that is said in the parlor should not be 
heard in the hall. 

All the fools are not dead yet. 

All the rivers run into the sea. Bidle. 

All the world’s a stage, and all the men and 
women merely players. Shakespeare. 

Allthings are difficult before they are easy. 

All things are full of God. Cicero. 

All things are subject to change, and we 
change with them. Lafzn. 

Tempora mutantur et nos mutamur in illis. 

All things come to him who waits. 

All truths must not be told at all times. 

All things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do you even so to them. 

Bible. 
All willcome out in the washing. Cervantes. 
All your geese are swans. 


All’s to be feared where all is to be gained. 
Byron. 


Aims giving never made a man poor, nor 
robbery rich, nor prosperity wise. 
Among wild animals the slanderer is most 


dangerous; among tame, the flatterer. 
Diogenes. 
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Amusement is the happiness of those who 
cannot think, the relaxation of those who 
can. 

An ass loaded with gold climbs to the top of 
the castle. 


Philip, Alexander’s father, was reported to have said 
that he did not doubt to take any castle or citadel, let 
the ascent be ever so steep and difficult, if he could 
but drive up an ass laden with gold to the gate. 


An error gracefully acknowledged is a victory 
won. Gascoigne. 


An evil tongue is proof of an evil mind. 
Syrus. 


Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh. 
BIBLE. 


An honest countenance is the best passport. 
An honest man is the noblest work of God. 
Pope. 
An honest man’s word is as good as his 
bond. 
An idle man’s head is the devil’s workshop. 
German. 
An idle person is the devil’s playfellow. 
An ill life an ill end. 
An innocent heart suspects no guile. 
Portuguese. 
An obedient wife commands her husband. 


‘As unto the bow the cord is, 
So unto thé man is woman, 
Though she bends him she obeys him, 
Though she draws him, yet she follows, 
Useless each without the other.” LONGFELLOW. 


An old bird can never be caught with chaff. 
An old child sucks hard. 


An old head ona young pair of shoulders. 
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An old man twice a child. 

An old ox makes a straight furrow. 

An ounce of mother wit is worth a pound of 
learning. 

An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure. 

An ounce of wisdom is worth a pound of wit. 

An unlawful oath is better broken than kept. 

An upright politician asks, ‘‘What recom- 
mends a man ?’’ a corrupt one, ‘‘Who recom- 
mends him ?”’ 

Anger is short madness. Laézn. 

Anger punishes itself. 


“Be angry, andsin not. Letnotthesun go down upon 
your anger.’’ BIBLE. 


Anger resteth in the bosom of fools. Azdle. 


“Tantaene animis celestibus irae?’ VIRGIL. 
Do angry feelings dwell in heavenly minds? 


Another’s bread costs dear. 

Ants never bend their course to an empty 
granary. Latin. 

Said of fair-weather or sunshine friends. 

Appearances deceive. Cf A. 285. 

Apollo’s bow was not always bent. 

April fool. 


Our Lord’s passion occurred about this time of year, 
and as he was sent from Annas to Caiaphas, and from 
Caiaphas to Pilate, from Pilate to Herod, and from 
Herod back to Pilate to mock and torment him, so 
arose the custom of sending on fruitless errands those 
who were despised, a custom which gradually spread 
through all classes. 


Arcades ambo, i. e., blackguardsboth. Byron. 
Argus at home but a mole abroad. 
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Ars est celare artem. 
True art is to conceal art. 
As aman lives so shall he die. 


As blind as a bat. 

As blind as a mole. 

As broad as it is long. 
As clear as a bell. 

As cool as a cucumber. 
As dead as a door nail. 
As dead as a herring. 


A herring dies the instant itis taken out of the water. 
Itis a rare thing to seea really live herring. 


As full as an egg is of meat. 

As good eat the devil as the broth he is 
boiled in. 

As honest a man as ever trod on shoe leather. 


Trish. 
As honest as the day is long. 


As honest as the priest. rsh. 

As long as the fox runs, he is caught at last. | 
As long as there is life there is hope. 

As mad as a hatter. 


Atter was the Anglo-Saxon for adder. The phrase 
means as venomous as an adder. 


As money increases, the love of it increases. 

As poor as a church mouse. 

As slippery as an eel. 

As the best wine makes the sharpest vinegar, 
so the deepest love turns to the deadliest 
hatred. 

As the boy sothe man. Cf T. Zé. 

As the crackling of thorns under a pot, so is 
the laughter of fools. Bzdle. 
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As the old cock crows the young cock learns. 
As they brew so let them drink. 
As the tree falls so shall it lie. 


“In the place where the tree falleth there shall it lie.” 
BIBLE. 


As thou valuest thyself so shall others esteem 
thee. 


As tired as a dog. 
Byron thus apostrophizes this animal: 


“The poor dog: in life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend, 
Whose honest heart is still his master’s own, 
Who labors, fights, lives, breathes for him alone.” 


No animal wearies himself so unsparingly as a dog; 
none is so ready when weary to obey his master’s call. 


As we act towards others we may expect others 
to act towards us. Syrus. 

As welcome as the flowers of May. 

As wise as the women of Mungret. 


This proverbial phrase is given a place among English 
proverbs without any reference to its interesting ori- 
gin. In mediaeval times, when Ireland merited the 
proud title of “‘Insula sanctorum et doctorum”’, 
(Island of saints and scholars), there arose a holy ri- 
valry between the monks of Cashel and Mungret, 
which resulted in a challenge to a dead language duel 
being issued by the former to the latter. The monks 
of Mungret took counsel and began to fear for their 
wondrous reputation, when good Brother Finbar 
rose and said: 


“You can beat Cashel’s monks just by changing your clothes. 
Let our students walk out as young washwomen dressed, 
Just an apron and overcoat over the rest, 

And washing at Ballinacurra’s sweet stream, 

The strangers will take them for just what they seem, 
Let us be disguised, too, in various modes, 

As beggars and drovers and makers of roads. 

And when Cashel’s monks, by their wise abbot ied, 
Shall appear, over all Mungret’s roads we shall spread, 
And accost them politely in languages dead. 

When they find that ’tis Hebrew our washwomen speak, 
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And beggars in Latin their charity seek, 

And men address black Kerry Cattle in Greek, 

And youths urge their donkeys less slowly to sneak, 

With a classical phrase at the end of a stick, 

Rubbing Homer and Hesiod in with a lick, 

Their faith in their power will begin to grow weak, 
Overwhelmed by the shock, out their courage will leak, 

Their home on the rock they will sorrowful seek, 

And ’tis not in dead language their thoughts they will speak.” 


The good Brother Finbar’s forecast was realized, as 
tradition testifies. The Cashel’s monks shrank back 


in awe of the women of Mungret. 
REV. M. KENNY, S. J. 


As you are children of Christ, so be you 
children of Rome. 


“Ut Christiani ita et Romani sitis.” ‘ 
ST. PATRICK, Book of Armagh, Fol. 9. 


As you make your bed so must you lie on it. 

As you sow, so shall you reap. Cicero. 

Assist yourself, and heaven will assist you. 

Associate with the lame, and you will learn to 

limp. Latin. 

At a round table there is no dispute of places. 

At Rome do as Rome does. 

At the end of the game the winner is seen. 
Trish. 

At the King’s court, everyone for himself. 

Audi alteram partem. 


Hear the other side. No man should be condemned 
unheard is a legal maxim. 


Auri sacri fames. 
The accursed greed for gold. 
Aut Caesar aut nullus. 


Either Caesar or nobody. Either in the first place or 
nowhere. 


Avarice bursts the bag. 
Avoid the first quarrel. 
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“Proverbs bear age, and he would do well who 
may see himself in them as in a looking 
glass.”’ 


Bacchus opens the heart. Horace. 

Bad beginnings have bad endings. TJerence. 

Bad news has wings. 

Bad ware is never cheap. french. 

Bare walls make giddy housewives. 

Barnaby bright, the longest day and the 
shortest night. 


St. Barnabas’ day, June 11th, was the day of the sum- 
mer solstice before the change of style. 


Be just and fear not. Let all the ends thou 
aimest at be thy country’s, thy God’s and 
truth’s. Shakespeare. 

Be just before you are generous. 

Be merry and wise. 


“Mingle alittle gaiety with your grave pursuits.” 
HORACE. 


“Frame your mind to mirth and merriment, 
Which bars a thousand harms and lengthens life.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Be not an esquire where you were a page. 
Be not arrogant when fortune smiles nor de- 
jected when she frowns. Ausonius. 
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Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, for 
thereby some have entertained angels una- 
wares. — Bible. 
Be silent and pass for a philosopher. 


Be sure you are right and then go ahead. 
Davy Crockett. 


Be swift to hear and slow to speak. S&7z6le. 


Be what you seem to be. Latzx. 

“Esto quod esse videris.”’ 

Be wise today, ’tis madness to defer. 
Young. 


Be ye wise as serpents and harmless as doves. 
Bible. 
Bear and forbear. Ovid. ~ 


A maxim of Epictetus: : 

“Study to be patient in bearing the defects and infir- 
mities of others, of what kind soever; for thou hast 
also many things which others must bear with. If 
thou canst not make thyself such as thou wouldst be, 
how canst thou expect to have another exactly to 
thy mind? We would have others strictly corrected, 
and we will not be corrected ourselves. The large 
liberty others take displeaseth us, and yet we our- 
selves will not be denied anything we ask for. If all 
were perfect what then shouid we have to bear with 
from others for the love of God? But now God has 
thus ordered it that we learn to bear one another’s 
burdens. No one is sufficient for himself, no one is 
wise enough for himself, but we must support one 
another, comfort one another, help, instruct and 


admonish one another.”’ 
THOMAS a’ KEMPIS, 


Beauty and folly are often companions. 
Beauty is a blossom. 
Beauty is but skin deep. 


“All the beauty of the world ’tis but skin deep, a sunny 
blast defaceth it.” 
RALPH VENNING, 1650. 


Beauty vanishes, virtueendures. German. 
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Beauty without virtue is like a flower without 
perfume. French. 

Beauty won’t boil the pot. 

Before you make a friend eat a bushel of salt 
with him. 

Before you run in double harness look well to 
the other horse. 

Beggars must not be choosers. 

Better a wise enemy than a foolish friend. 

Better an open enemy than a false friend. 

Better be envied than pitied. 

Better be happy than rich. 

Better be merry than sad. 

Better bend than break. 

Better die a beggar than live a beggar. 

Better go around than fall into the ditch. 

Better is an enemy to well. J/falian. 


“Striving to better, oft we mar what’s well.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Better is the branch that bends than the 
branch that breaks. 

Better late than never. 

Better ride an ass that carries than a horse 
that throws us. 


Better slip with the foot than with the tongue. 
Ttalian. 


Better to wear out than to rust out. 
Better wear out shoes than sheets. 

Between bridge and stream the Lord’s mercy 
may be found. St. Augustin. 
Between his nurse and his mother the child 
will be spoiled. Trish. 
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Between Scylla and Charybdis. Cf JZ. 60. 
Between the devil and the deep sea. 
Between the stirrup and the ground, mercy 
sought and mercy found. 
Between two stools we come to the ground. 
Beware of entrance toa quarrel, but, being in, 
bear’t that the opposed may beware of thee. 
Shakespeare. 
Beware of no man more than thyself. 
Beware of the tale bearer. 
Beware of those who are homeless by choice. 
Southey. 
Beware the geese when the fox preaches. 
Birds of a feather flock together. 
Birth is much, but breeding more. 


“Deem no man in any age 
Gentle for his lineage. 
Though he be not highly born, 
He is gentle if he doth 
What ’longeth to a gentleman.’ CHAUCER. 


Bis dat qui cito dat. Syrus. 

He gives twice who gives quickly. 

Black ambition stains a public cause. 

Black care sits behind the rich man on horse- 
back. Horace. 

Blessed is he who expects nothing, for he 
shall never be disappointed. Pope. 

Blessed is he who findeth a true friend. Azdde. 

Blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds. 

Congreve. 

Blind guides who strain out a gnat and swal- 
lowacamel. A&zdle. 

Blood is hotter than water. Jrish. 
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Blood is thicker than water. 


An old English proverb foundin Ray’s ‘Collection of 
English Proverbs,’’ published in 1672. 
“Weel, blude’s thicker than water.” 
WALTER SCOTT. 


Blue are the hills that are far from us. Jrish. 
Blushing is virtue’s color. 


Boldly nominate a spade a spade. 
Ben Jonson. 


Borrowed garments never fit well. 

Boys are at best but pretty buds unblown. 
Boys will be boys. 

Brave actions never want a trumpet. 
Bread is thestaff of life. Swift. 


Brevity is the soul of wit. Shakesteare. 


“As it is the characteristic of great wits to say much in 
few words, so small wits seem to have the gift of 
speaking most and saying nothing.’’ 

ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


Broad is the way that leads to destruction. 
Bible. 


Build golden bridges for the flying foe. 
Building castles in the air. Cervantes. 


Burdens become light when cheerfully borne. 
Ovid. 

Business before pleasure. Cf. PD. 56. 

Buy an old thing and have nothing. Gaelic. 


Buying a pig ina poke. Cf. #. 36. 
This saying originated in a trick of a countryman, who 
put a cat into a poke or sack and sold it in market as 
a suckling pig. Hence also the saying, ‘‘Letting the 
cat out of the bag.”’ ; 
By doing nothing we learn to do ill. 
“For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.”’ WATTS. 
By hook or by crook. 


In the middle ages, the proprietors of certain English 
manors authorized their tenants to take fire-bote, or 
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fuel, by hook or by crook. Thatis, as much of the 
underwood as couldbe cut with a crook or sickle, and 
as many loose or broken branches as could be col- 
lected from the boughs by means of a hook. It may 
be taken for granted that the crooks and hooks there- 
after used by the tenants were constructed of pretty 
strong material, and thatthe amount of fuel collected 
was considerably greater than the proprietors had 
anticipated. The use of the phrase in its modern 
sense began as early as the fourteenth century. 


84. By much laughter you may distinguish a fool. 
85. By telling our woes we often assuage them. 
86. By their fruits ye shall know them. A&z6le. 


C 


‘‘Maxims are the condensed good sense of 


nations.”’ 
SIR T. MACKINTOSH. 


Czesar’s wife must be above suspicion. 

The name of Pompeia, the wife of Julius Cesar, having 
been mixed up with an accusation against P. 
Clodius, her husband divorced her, not, as he said, 
because he believed the charge against her, but be- 
cause he would have those belonging to him as free 
from suspicion as from crime. 


Calamity is man’s true touchstone. 
Beaumont and Fletcher. 


Calumny will sear virtue itself. Shakespeare. 
“Thinkest thou there are no serpents in the world 

But those who slide along the grassy sod 

And sting the luckless foot that presses them? 

There are who in the path of social life 

Do bask their spotted skins in fortune’s sun 

And sting the soul. Ay, tillits healthful frame 

Is changed to secret, festering, sore disease, 


So deadly is the wound.”’ 
JOANNA BAILLEE. 


Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the 
leopard his spots? Bible. 


Carpe diem. Horace. 

Enjoy the present day, or, more correctly, seize the 
present opportunity. ‘‘Live each moment in the best 
way possible, get all you can out of it, as though it 
were your first and last, make the most of every 
atom of time so as to live asfully as possible, to 
taste and experience all that is really best while it is 
within your reach,” 
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Cast thy bread upon the running waters, for 
thou shalt find it after many days. Szdle. 
Castles in the air cost a vast deal to keep up. 

Lytton. 
Catch not at the shadow and lose the sub- 
stance. 
Cat’s paw. 


To makea ‘‘cat’s paw” of a person is to employ him to 
do something dangerous, shameful or degrading 
which you will not do yourself. The reference is to 
the fable of the monkey who, having roasted some 
chestnuts, found them too hot to touch and caught 
acat, held her fast and used one of her paws to take 
the chestnuts out of the fire. . 


Caveat emptor, qui ignorare non debuit quod 
jus alienum emit. Law Maxim. 


Let the buyer beware; for he ought not to plead ignor- 
ance that he is buying the right of another. 


Cead mile failte. Jrzsh. 


A hundred thousand welcomes. A form of salutation 
expressive of Irish hospitality. 


Character is better than wealth. Jrish. 

Character is the measure of the man. 

Charity begins at home, yet should not end 
there. 

Charity covereth a multitude of sins. Ardle. 

Cheerful company shortens the miles. 

German. 

Cheerfulness smooths the road of life. 

Childten and fools should not handle edged 
tools. 

Children suck the mother when they are 
young, and the father when grown up. 


Choose your wife as you wish your children 
to be. 
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Christmas comes but once a year. 


“At Christmas play and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year.”’ 
TUSSER. 


The custom of hiding money and other presents in the 
stockings of children after they have retired to bed on 
Christmas eve, and saying these gifts have been 
placed there by Santa Claus, is derived from a conti- 
nental practice. On St. Nicholas’ eve presents are se- 
cretly hidden in children’s shoes and slippers, and the 
little ones are told that these presents were brought 
through the window by St. Nicholas. The custom is 
founded upon a tradition that St. Nicholas in his life- 
time was in the habit of throwing purses of money in 
at the windows of poor maidens to be used by them as 
marriage portions. 


The custom of decking churches seems to be in accord- 
ance with the words of the Prophet Isaias: 


“The glory of Libanus shall come to thee, the fir tree 
and the box tree and the pine tree together, to beau- 


tify the place of my sanctuary.”’ 
ISAIAS LX. 13. 


Circumstances alter cases. 
Civility costs nothing. Fyvrench. 


Cleanliness is next to godliness. 
From the Talmud. 


Moses was the most practical of sanitary reformers. 
Among the eastern nations generally cleanliness is a 
part of religion. They esteem it not only as next to 
godliness but as a part of godliness itself. 


Coelum non animum mutant qui trans mare 
currunt. Horace. 


They who cross the sea change their sky, not their af- 


fections. a 
Seasons may roll, 


But the true soul, 
Burns the same, 
Where ’er it goes,” MOORE. 


Cold hand and warm heart. 
Colors seen by candle light will not look the 
same by day. Mrs. Browning. 
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Coming events cast their shadows before. 
Campbell. 
Company in distress makes trouble less. 
Comparisons are odious. 
Competition is the life of trade. 
Conceal thy domestic ills. 7Zhales. 
Confession is as medicine to him who has 
erred.” /Czcero. 
Confusion worse confounded. J//ton. 
Conscience and wealth are not always neigh- 
bors. JMJassenger. 


Conscience doth make cowards of us all. 
- Shakespeare. 


Conscience is as good as a thousand witnesses. 

Conscience is the voice of the soul; the pas- 
sions are the voice of the body. 

Consent makes the law. Ladzzz. 

Consistency, thou art a jewel. Shakespeare. 

Constant complaints never get pity. 

Constant dropping wears away a stone. 

Contentment gives a crown where fortune 
hath denied it. Ford. 

Contentment is the philosopher’s stone which 
turns all it touches into gold. 

Corporations have nosoul. Coke. 

Correct counting keeps good friends. Jyish. 

Corruptio optimi pessima. Cf T. 5r. 


Literally: The corruption of the best possible is the 
worst possible. It means that the better a thing is, 
the worse is its abuse. Shakespeare well expresses 
the idea in the concluding couplet of one of his son- 
nets. 


“For fairest things grow foulest by foul deeds; 
Lilies that fester smell worse than weeds.” 
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Count not your chickens before they are 
hatched. 

Courtesy is the bond of all society. 

Covetousness bursts the bag. 

Cowardly curs bark loudest. 

Cowards haste to die, the brave live on. 

Creditors have better memories than debtors. 

Crosses are the ladders that lead to heaven. 

Cui bono? 


A maxim of Cassius. Freely translated it means, What 
is the good of it? 

According to the author of “‘The King’s English,” cui 
bono? means, who benefited? It is a Roman law 
maxim, implying that when you were at a loss to tell 
where the responsibility for a crime lay, your best 
plan was to inquire who had reaped the benefit of it. 
It appears, then, that we must abandon the transla- 
tion hitherto almost universally received. 


Cum grano salis. 


Literally: With a grain of salt, i. e., with doubt or 
allowance, 


Curses are the devil’s language. 

Curses, like. chickens, generally come home 
to roost. 

Custom is held as law. 

Consuetudo pro lege servatur. 

Custom is overcome by custom. 

Custom is the plague of wise men and the 
idol of fools. 

Cut your coat according to your cloth. 


D 


“All truly wise thoughts have been thought al- 
ready thousands of times; but to make them 
truly ours we must think them over again 
honestly, till they take root in our personal 
experience.”’ GOETHE. 


Damn with faint praise. Cf. F. g. 


“Damn with faint praise, assert with civil leer 
And without sneering teach the rest to sneer, 
Willing to wound and yet afraid to strike, 


Just hint a fault and hesitate dislike” 
POPE. 


Danger comes sooner when it is despised. 

Daring often leads to death. 

Dead men tell no tales. 

Dear is a kinsman, but the pith of the heart 
is a foster brother. Jrish. 

Dear to heaven is saintly chastity. JZilton. 

Death before dishonor. Jrish. 

Death is the gate of life. 

Death levels all distinctions. 

Death loves a shining mark, a signal blow. 


Young. 

Debts turn freemen into slaves. 

“Of what 2 hideous progeny is debt the father! What 
lies, what meanness, what invasions on self respect, 
what cares, what double dealing! How, in due 
season, it will carve the frank, open face into wrin- 
kles; how, like a knife, it will stab the honest heart.” 

DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
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12. Deceive not thy physician, confessor or 
lawyer. 
13. Decision is the soul of dispatch. 
14. Delays are dangerous. 
“Defer no time, delays have dangerous ends.”’ 
SHAKESPEARE. 


“Shun delays, they breed remorse. 
Take thy time while time is lent thee, 
Creeping snails have weakest force, 
Fly their fault, lest thou repent thee. 
Good is the best, when soonest wrought, 
Lingering labors come to naught, 
Hoist up sail while gale doth last. 
Time and tide stay no man’s pleasure. 
Seek not time when time is past. 
Sober speed is wisdom’s leisure. 

After wits are dearly bought, 
Let thy fore-wits guide thy thought.”’ 


15. De minimis non curat lex. 
The law does not take cognizance of trifles. 
16. De mortuis nil nisi bonum. 
Let nothing but good be said of the dead. 
17. De nonapparentibus et non existentibus eadem 


est ratio. Coke. 
The reasoning is the same as to things which do not 
appear and those which do not exist, 
18. Dependence is a poor trade. 


19. Desperate ills require desperate remedies. 
French. 


20. Diamond cut diamond. 
21. Diet cures more than the lancet. 


22. Dieu et mon droit. 
This motto, which means, God and my right, was the 

parole given to his army at the battle of Gisors by 
Richard I, 1198. It was first adopted as the royal 
motto of England by Henry VI.,in the 15th cen- 
tury. 

23. Diligence is the mother of good fortune. 

Cervantes. 
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24. Dirty hands make clean money. J/rish. 

25. Discretion is the better part of valor. 
Shakespeare. 

26. Distance lends enchantment to the view. 


““ 


»Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue.’ 
CAMPBELL, 


27. Distinction without a difference. 
28. Do all the good you can 
To all the people you can, 
In every place you can, 
At all the times you can, 
In all the ways you can, 
As long as ever you can. 
29. DoasI say, not as I do. 
30. Do not carry too much sail. 
81. Do not make fish of one and flesh of another. 
32. Do not rip up old sores. 
33. Do not spur a free horse. 
34. Do unto others as you would have others do 
unto you. Cf. A297. 


The Talmud says that when a man once asked Shamai 
to teach him the law in one lesson, Shamai drove him 
away in anger. He then went to Hillel with the 
same request. Hillel said, “Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you. This is the whole 
law; the rest merely comments upon it.” 


35. Do ut des. 
I give that you may give—the principle of reciprocity. 


36. Do what you know and you will know what 
to do. 


37. Dogs bark at those they don’t know. 
Ltalian. 
38. Dogs love no companion in the kitchen. 
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Don’t care a dam. 


This is ignorantly thought to be a piece of profanity. 
The dam is asmall coin in India, and so the phrase is 
equivalent to, “don’t care two-pence.”’ 


Don’t care a fig. 


Properly, don’t care a fico. Ficomeansacontemptuous 
snapping of the fingers. 


Don’t cry until you get out of the woods. 
Don’t expose your character by coarse jesting. 
Trish. 
Don’t have too many irons in the fire or some 
will be sure to burn you. 
Don’t measure other people’s corn by your 
own bushel. 
Don’t put all your eggs in one basket. 
German. 
Don’t put too fine a point to your wit for fear it 
should get blunted. Cervantes. 
Don’t show your teeth if you can’t bite. 
French. 
Don’t trust to appearances. 
Down hill push me not, 
Up hill whip me not, 
On the level spare me not, 
In the stable forget me not. 
Draw not your bow till your arrow is fixed. 
Drinking water neither makes a man sick, 
nor in debt, nor his wife a widow. Spanish. ' 
Drop by drop wears away a stone. 
Drunkenness is the brother of robbery. 
Trish. 
Dullness is ever apt to magnify. 
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55. Dum vivimus vivamus. C/. L. 36. 


This was the maxim of the Epicureans. 

“Live, while you live, the Epicurean would say, 
And taste the pleasures of the passing day; 
Live while you live, the sacred preacher cries, 
And give to God each moment as it flies. 
Lord, in my life let both united be. 

I live to pleasure if I live to Thee.”’ 


56. Duty before pleasure. Cf B. 79. 


“If I were to try to compress into one sentence the 
whole of the experience Ihave had during an active 
and successful life, and offer it to young men as arule 
and certain receipt for success in any station, it would 
be compressed in these words: Duty first, pleasure 
second. From what I have seen of young men and 
their after progressI am satisfied that what is gen- 
erally termed ‘bad fortune,’ ‘ill-luck,’ and ‘misfortune’ 
is, in nine cases out of ten, simply the result of invert- 
ing the above maxim.” N. A. SMYTH. 
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“True readers, they, who tear the heart out 
of the book—are ready to go through a vol- 
ume, if there is but hope of finding in it a 
single genuine thought or the mere sugges- 
tion, even, of a truth which has some fresh 


application to life.’’ 
BISHOP SPALDING. 


Early to bed and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy and wise. 
Franklin. 
Earth has no sorrow that heaven cannot heal. 
Moore. 


“He healeth the broken in heart and bindeth up their 
wounds.” BIBLE. 


Easier said than done. 

Eat at pleasure, drink by measure. French. 
Eaten bread issoon forgotten. /rish. 

Eating needs but a beginning. J/rish. 
Economy is the mother of liberty. /ohnson. 
Economy is the poor man’s mint. Zzpper. 


Eloquence enough, but little wisdom. 
Sallust. 


Empty vessels make most sound. 
Emulation plows and rivalry reaps. Jrish. 


Enjoyment stops where indolence begins. 
Pollock. 
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Enough is as good as a feast. Jrish. 
Envy shoots at others and wounds herself. 
Envy is blind. 

E pluribus unum. 

One out of many. The motto of the United States. 
Error is worse thanignorance. Gazley. 


It is almost as difficult fora man to unlearn his errors 
asitisfor him to acquire knowledge. Mis-informa- 
tion is more hopeless than non-information, for error 
is always more busy than ignorance. Ignorance is a 
blank sheet upon which we may write, but errorisa 
scribbled one from which we must first erase. Ignor- 
ance is content to stand still with her back to the 
truth, but error is more presumptuous and proceeds in 
the same direction. Ignorance has no light, but 
error follows a false one. The consequence is that 
error, when she retraces her footsteps, has further to 
go before she can arrive at the truth than ignorance. 


Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. 
Curran. 


Even a single hair has its shadow. 
Syrus. 


Even among the apostles there was a Judas. 


Even good Homer sometimes nods. 


Horace. 
The wisest make mistakes. 


Even war is wretched peace. Tacitus. 

Every dog hath its day and every man his 
hour. 

Every dog is valiant at his own door. 

Every fool likes his bauble. French. 

Every hill has its valley. 

Every Jack has his Jill. 

The natural law of adaptation. 


Every man is the architect of his own fortune. 
Sallust. 
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Every man to his taste. 


“Happiness is in the taste, not in the thing, and we are 
made happy by possessing what we ourselves love, 
not what others think lovely.” 

ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


Every miller draws the water to his own mill. 

Every mother’s child is handsome. 

Every one bears his own cross. 

Everyone knows best where his own shoe 
pinches. 

Everyone should sweep before his own door. 

Every road leads to Rome. French. 

Every rose has its thorn. 

Every tub must stand upon its own bottom. 


“Beware of pinning your faith to another’s sleeve, of 
forming your own opinion entirely on that of an- 
other. Strive to attain to a modest independence 
of mindand keep clear of leading strings. Follow 
no one where you cannot see the roadin which you 
are desired to walk; otherwise you will have no con- 
fidence in your own judgment and will become a 
changeling all your days. Remember the old ad- 
age, let every tub stand on its own bottom,’ and. 
never be the mere shadow of another.” 


Everybody is wise after the event. Fvench. 

Everybody must live. 

Everybody’s business is nobody’s business. 

Everything he touches turns into gold. 

In allusion to Midas, King of Phrygia. 

Everything is revealed by time. 

Everything unknown is taken for magnifi- 
cent. 

Evil comes by talking of it. J/rish. 

Speak of the devil and he’ll appear. 


Evil communications corrupt good manners. 
Bible. 
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Evil to him who evil thinks. 


A free translation of “honisoit qui mal y pense,’’ the 
ancient Norman French of the motto of the Knights 
of the Garter. 


Evils that are passed should not be mourned. 
Ex cathedra. 


Literally, from the chair, meaning the chair of St. 
Peter and referring to papal definitions of faith and 
morals. 


Example is better than precept. /ohnson. 

Exchange is no robbery. German. 

Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will 
learn in no other. 

Experience teaches. 
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“One of the pleasantest things in the study of 
words and phrases is the discovery of the 
unsuspected history that lurks within.’’ 

AVE MARIA. 


Faction is the bane of society. 

Facts are stubborn things. Smollet. 

Failure in laudable attempt is far from being 
a thing to be ashamed of. 

Faint praise is disparagement. Cf D. z. 

Est quoddam prodire tenus si non datur ultra. 

HORACE. 

Fair play is a jewel. 

Fair words butter no parsnips. 

False friends are worse than open enemies. 

False in one thing false in all. 

A legal maxim. 

Falsehood borders so closely upon truth that 
a wise man should not trust himself too near 
the precipice. Cicero. 

A rebuke against quibbling. 

Fame is but the breath of the people and 
often unwholesome. 

Fame is but the perfume of heroic deeds. 

Socrates. 

Familiarity breeds contempt. 

Fear the man of one book. Latin. 
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Fiasco. 

A certain celebrity was sure that he could blow glass 
as well as if he had learned the trade, so one day he 
entered a glass factory and was allowed to put to the 
test his boasted skill. He succeeded, however, only 
in blowing a queer shaped bottle which the lookers- 
oncalled ‘‘fiasco,’’ or little flask. Again and again he 
tried with no better success. and from that day to 


this a failure after pretentious boasting has been 
known as a fiasco. 


Fine feathers make fine birds. 
Finesse is unworthy ofa liberal mind. 
Fire trieth iron and temptation a just man. 


Thomas a Kempis. 


First come first served. 


First relieve the needy, then if need be, ques- 


tion them. 


The rule of the Benedictines. 

“Shut not thy purse strings always against painted 
distress. Act a charity sometimes. When a poor 
creature (outwardly and visibly such) comes before 
thee, do not stay to enquire whether the seven small 
children in whose name he implores thy assistance 
have a veritable existence. Rake not the bowels of 
unwelcome truth tosave a half penny. It is good to 
believe him. If he be not all that he pretendeth, give, 
and, under a personate father of a family, think, if 
thou pleaseth, that thou hast relieved an indigent 
bachelor. Think them players. You pay your money 
to see a comedian feign these things, which, con- 
cerning these poor people, thou canst not certainly 
tell whether they are feigned or not.”’ 

CHARLES LAMB. 


Aristotle being reproached for giving alms to a bad 
man answered, ‘‘I did not give it to the man; I gave 
it to humanity.” 


Fish must swim thrice. Cf A. 56. 
Flattery is the food of fools. Swift. 


Flattery sits in the parlor when plain deal- 


ings is kicked out of doors. 


Flies are easier caught with honey than with 
vinegar. 

Fly the pleasures which bite tomorrow. 

Follow close the fame of your fathers. Jrish. 

Said by Fingal to Oscar. 

Follow pleasure and then will pleasure flee. 
Flee pleasure and pleasure will follow thee. 

Folly is never long pleased with itself. 

Fools will always ask what time itis, but the 
wise know their time. 

Fools gointhrongs. Fyrench. 

Fools grow without watering. /falian. 

Fools have liberty to say what they please. 

Fools live poor to die rich. 

Fools must be taught by experience. Livy. 

Fools rush in where angels fear to tread. 

' Pope. 

For great evils strong remedies. 

For want of a nail the shoe was lost; for want 
of a shoe the horse was lost; for want of a 
horse the rider was lost. franklin. 


M. Lay, the French political economist, has related the 
following illustration of the neglect of little things: 
“Once at a farmin the country, there was a gate 
inclosing the cattle and poultry which was constantly 
swinging open for want ofa proper latch. Theexpen- 
diture of a penny or two and a few minutes time 
would have made it allright. It was on the swing 
every time a person went out and, not being in a 
state to shut readily, many of the poultry were from 
time to time lost. One day a fine young porker made 
his escape, and the whole family, with the gardener, 
cook and milkmaid, turned out in quest of the fugi- 
tive. The gardener was the first to discover the pig, 
and, in leaping a ditch to cut off his escape, got a 
sprain that kept him in bed for a fortnight. ‘The 
cook, on her return, found the linen burned that she 
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had hung up before the fire to dry, and the milkmaid, 
having forgotten in her haste to tie up the cattle in 
the cow house, found that one of the loose cows had 
broken the leg of a colt which happened to be kept in 
the same shed. The linen burned and the gardener’s 
time lost were worth full five pounds, and the colt 
nearly double that money; so that there was a loss in 
a few minutes of a large sum, purely for want of a 


little latch which might have been supplied for a few 
half-pence.”’ S. SMILES. 


For want of company, welcome trumpery. 

Forbid a fool a thing and he will do it. 

Forbidden fruit is sweetest. 

Force can never destroy right. 

Force without judgment falls by its own weight. 
; Florace. 

Foreign cows wear long horns. Jrish. 

Forewarned, forearmed. 

Forgive and forget. 


Only the brave know how to forgive. Itis the most 
refined and generous pitch of virtue at which human 
nature can arrive, Cowards' have performed good 
and kind acts; cowards have even fought, nay, some- 
times even conquered; but a coward never forgave. 
It is notin his nature. The power of doing so flows 
only from the strength and greatness of a soul con- 
scious of its own force and serenity and above the 
little temptations of resenting every fruitless attempt 
to interrupt its happiness, 


Forgive others; yourself, never. Syrus. 


Forgiveness has often caused degeneracy. 


Trish. 
Fortune favors the brave. 


Foul linen should be washed at home. 
Fraud lurks in loose generalities. 

Law Maxim. 
Friends are proved by adversity. 


“When a hunted deer runs for safeguard amongst the 
rest of the herd, they will not admit him to their com- 
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pany, but beat him off with their horns out of princi- 
ples of self preservation. So harditis for man or beast 
in misery to find a faithful friend,”’ 

THOMAS FULLER. 


Friends must part. 

Friendship is the wine of life. Young. 
Friendship that flames goes out in a flash. 
From pillar to post. 

From small acorns great oaks grow. 


From small beginnings come great things. 
Dutch. 


From the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh. J&zdle. 


From the sublime to the ridiculous. 
T. Paine. 
Napoleon in his flight from Moscow, musing on recent 
disasters, often uttered this expression, ‘There is but 
one short step from the sublime to the ridiculous.” 
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How forcible are right words. 
JOB. 


Gentility is nothing but ancient riches. 
Lord Burleigh. 


Gentility without ability is worse than beggary. 
Get what you can and what you get hold; 


’*Tis the stone that turns all your lead into 
gold. 


Gifts are according to the giver. 
Gifts make beggars bold. 
Gifts persuade even the gods. Greek. 


Give a thief rope enough and he’ll hang him- 
self. 


Give, and it shall be given unto you. A&7zéle. 
Give him an inch and he’ll take an ell. 
Give me the making of a nation’s ballads, and 
I care not who makes her laws. Fletcher. 
Give neither counsel nor salt till you are 
asked for it. 

Give the devil his due. 

Give unto Ceesar the things that are Cesar’s, 
and unto God the things that are God’s. 


Church and State, though necessarily united, are two 
distinct orders. 
Give way to your betters. 


The same maxim of modesty is inculeated by our 
Saviour. 
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Giving much to the poor doth increase a man’s 
store. 

Gluttony kills more than the sword. 

Go to friends for advice, to women for pity, 
to strangers for charity, to relatives for 
nothing. Spanish. 

God bless us. 


The custom of saying, ““God bless you’ to one who 
sneezes takes its rise from the plague of sneezing in 
the year 1558, when persons were suddenly attacked 
with fits of sneezing which proved fatal. 


God helps the poor: the rich help themselves. 
German. 
God helps those who help themselves. 


God never sendeth mouth but he sendeth 
meat. 


God never shuts one door but he opens 
another. Jrzsh. 

God resists the proud. Azdle. 

God supplies enough to all. 

God takes the good, too good on earth to stay, 
And leaves the bad, too bad to take away. 

God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. 

Sterne. 

God’s mills grind slowly but surely. 

Going to law with the devil, and the court in 
hell. Jvish. 

Golden bishop, wooden crozier; wooden 
bishop, golden crozier. Fyvench. 

Gone to the devil. 


“There was formerly a tavern in Fleet Street, near 
Temple Bar, known by the sign of the Devil and St. 
Dunstan, It was much frequented by lawyers asa 
place for dining, and was noted for the excellence of 
its liquors. It was familiarly called the Devil. When 
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a lawyer from the Temple went to dinner there, he 
usually put a notice on his door, ‘Gone to the Devil.’ 
Some, who neglected business, frequently had this 
notice exhibited, until at length ‘Gone to the Devil’ 
became synonymous with gone or going toruin.”’ 


Good bargains are ruinous. 

Good counsel has no price. 

Good name in man or woman is the immediate 
jewel of their souls. Shakespeare. 

Good news sweetens the blood. 

Good temper is like a sunny day, it sheds its 
brightness everywhere. 

Good ware makes quick sale. 

Good weight and measure is heaven’s treasure. 

Govern your passions, otherwise they will 
govern you. Horace. 

Govern your thoughts when alone and your 
tongue when in company. 

Gratia supponit naturam. 


Grace supposes nature; that is, the supernatural pre-’ 
supposes the natural, which means that the profession 
of religion without the natural virtues is mere fanat- 
icism or hypocrisy. 


Gratitude is the fairest blossom that springs 
from the soul. 
Gravity is a mysterious carriage of the body 


invented to cover the defects of the mind. 
“A brow austere, a circumspective eye, 
A frequent shrug of the os humeri, 
A nod significant, a stately gait, 
A blustering manner anda tone of weight, 
A smile sarcastic, an expressive stare,— 
Adopt all these as time and place will bear, 
Then rest assured that those of little sense 
Will deem you sure aman of consequence.” 


Gravity is only the bark of wisdom, but it 
preserves it. Confucius. 
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Gray hairs are death’s blossoms. 
Great bodies move slowly. 
Great cry and little wool. 


This applies to those who promise much and practise 
little. 


Great floods have flown from little sources. 
Shakespeare. 

Great griefs are mute. 

Great men’s requests are commands. 
Danish. 

Great minds have wills, others only wishes. 

Great talkers are not great doers. 

Great thieves punish little ones. 

Great thoughts come from the heart. 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied. 
Dryden. 

Greedy eye never gets good bargains. 


Greek meeting Greek. 


“When Greeks joined Greeks, then was the tug of 
war.” NATHANIEL LEE. 


Green wood makes a good fire. 
Grief borders on the extreme of gladness, 
Grief pent up will burst the heart. 
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“The happiness of your life depends upon the 


character of your thoughts.”’ 
MARCUS AURELIUS. 


Habit is second nature. 
Habit is overcome by habit. 
Thomas a’ Kempis. 
Hail, fellow, well met. 
Halcyon days. 


The king-fisher, or halcyon, was supposed to sit upon 
her nest as it floated for seven days in the winter up- 
on the sea, during which time the element was al- 
ways calm: hence the expression, ““Halcyon days,” 
denoting a time of happiness and peace. 


Half a loaf is better than no bread. 
Half wits recognize each other. Jvish. 
Handsome is that handsome does. 
Goldsmith. 
Happiness is not in a cottage, nor in a palace, 
nor in riches, nor in poverty, nor in learn- 
ing, nor in ignorance, nor in active nor in 
passive life, but in doing right from right 


motives. 


“If you would have a happy life, take three ounces 
of patience and three of repose and mix together 
with a pound of peace of conscience, Add as much 
as the hand will hold of innocent pastimes, and of 
hope and pleasant memories three good drachms; 
moisten these with the pleasures distilled from a 
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cheerful heart. Add of love’s magic a few drops; but 
be sparing of these, for sometimes love brings a 
flame which naught but tears can drown. Grind all 
these things together and mix with an ounce of mer- 
riment to enliven; yet all this may not bring happi- 
ness unless in your visions you lift your voice to Him 
who holds the gift of health.” 
MARGARET OF NAVARRE. 


Happy are the miseries that end in joy, and 
blessed are the joys that have no end. 

Happy is he whose friends were born before 
him. 

Happy is the bride that the sun shines on. 


Happy is the corpse that the rain rains on. 


This piece of harmless superstition is among the earli- 
est English proverbs. 


Happy is the man that findeth wisdom and 


the man that getteth understanding. 
Bible. 


Haste makes waste, and waste makes want, 
and want makes strife between the good 
man and his wife. 


Haste not, rest not. 
The motto on Goethe's ring. 


Hasten slowly. 

“Festina lente.” A favorite saying of Augustus 
Ceesar. 

Hasty climbers have sudden falls. 


“Those that rise suddenly from a mean condition to 
a great estate or dignity do often fall more sud- 
denly, as I might instance in many court favorites; 
and there is reason for it, because such a speedy ad- 
vancement is apt to beget pride and consequently 
folly in them andenvy in others, which must needs 
precipitate them, Sudden changes to extraordinary 
good or bad fortune are apt to turn men’s brains. 
The Italians say, ‘a cader va chi troppoin alto sale,’ 
he who climbs too high is near a fall. The Spanish 
proverb is, ‘Nacen le alas ala hormiga, para que se 
pierda mas aina,’ the ant gets wings that she may 
perish the sooner.” HAZLITT. 
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Hasty marriages seldom prove well. 

Hate furrows the brow. 

He bears misery best who hides it most. 

He blunders into the right. 

He burns the candle at both ends. 

He conquers twice who restrains himself in 
victory. Syrus. 


“Real glory springs from the silent conquest of our- 
selves without which the conqueror is naught but the 
first slave.” - 


He cut a rod to whip himself. 
He dies twice who perishes by his own hand. 
“Against self-slaughter } 
There is prohibition so divine, 


That cravens my weak hand.”’ 
SHAKESPEARE. 


“Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself and startles at destruction? 
’Tis the divinity that stirs within us.” 
ADDISON. 


Boswell once asked Johnson if there were no possible 
circumstances in which suicide would be justifiable. 
“No,” was the reply. ‘‘Well,”’ said Boswell, “suppose 
aman has been guilty of fraud which he was certain 
would be found out?’ “Why, then,” said Johnson, 
“In that case let him go to some country where he is 
not known, and not to the devil where he is known.” 


He doubles his troubles who borrows tomor- 
row’s. 
He doth much who loveth much; 
He doth much who doth well what he doth; 
He doth well who regardeth rather the 
common good than his own will. 
Thomas a’ Kempis. 
He found the city brick, but left it marble. 


Said of Augustus Cesar. 
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He flourishes on the honors of his ancestors. 
Avite viret honore. Latin. 


He gives twice who gives quickly. Latin. 
“Bis dat qui cito dat.” SYRUS, 
He governs best who governs least. 


“To rule effectively the ruler must often tolerate what 
he does not approve. You must be conciliatory and 
considerate if you hope to win conciliation and con- 
sideration.” WILFRID WARD 


“Be sure that the wisest persons are the least severe, 
and the most virtuous are the most charitable.” 
MRS. MONTAGUE. 


“True religion 
Is always mild, propitious and humane, 
Plays not the tyrant, plants no faith in blood, 
But stoops to succor, polish and redress, 
And builds her grandeur on the public good.” 


He hangs a lantern on a pole which is seen 
from afar but gives no light below. 


Applied to those who spend their charity on remote 
objects and neglect their familles. The following sati- 
rical lines from “Fun” hit them off admirably: 


“She went round and asked subscriptions, 
For the heathen black Egyptians 
And the Terra del Fuegans, 
She did. 
For the tribes round Athabascar 
And the men of Madagascar 
And the poor souls of Alaska, 
So she did. 


She longed, she said, to buy 
Jelly cake and jam and pie 
For the Anthropophagy, 
So she did. 
How she loved the cold Norwegian 
And the poor half melted Feejan 
And the dear Malacca Islander, 
She did. 


She sent tins of red Tomato 
To the tribes beyond the Equator, 
But her husband ate potato, 

So he did. 
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40. 
41. 


42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 


47. 
48. 


49. 
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The poor helpless, hopeless thing, 

(My voice falters as I sing) 

Tied his clothes with a string, 
Yes, he did.” 


He has an eye to business. 
He has hay in his horns. Horace. 


The ancients used to fasten a wisp of hay to the horns 
of a vicious bull. 


He has killed the goose that laid the golden 
egg. 

He has let the cat out of the bag. Cf &. &r. 

He hath an elephant on his hands. 

He holds the eel of science by the tail. 


Said ironically of mere index learners who read books 
hebraically and begin where others usually end. 
“How index-learning turns no student pale, 


Yet holds the eel of science by the tail.” 
POPE. 


He hurts the good who spares the bad. 

He is a fair weather friend. 

He is a friend at sneezing time—the most 
that can be got from him is a ‘‘God bless 
you.’’ 

He is better fed than bred. Jrish. 

He is his father’s son. 

He is idle that might be better employed. 

He is lifeless that is faultless. 

He is aly great who hath great charity. 

Thomas a Kempis. 

He is wise who suits himself to the occasion. 

He jests at scars that never felt a wound. 

Shakespeare. 
He knows which side of his bread is buttered. 
He left nostone unturned. Jrish. 
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He lives in fame that dies in virtue’s cause. 


Shakespeare. 


He makes no friend who never made a foe. 
Tennyson. 


He measures others by his own standard. 
He most lives who thinks most, feels the 
noblest, acts best. Bazley. 
He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast; 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He madeand loveth all. Coleridge. 
He preaches well who lives well. French. 
He ruins himself in promise and clears him- 
self by giving nothing. 
He takes the bull by the horns. 
He that always complains is never pitied. 
He that at twenty is not, at thirty knows not, 
and at forty has not, will never be, nor ever 
know, nor ever have. 
He that blows upon dust fills his eye with it. 
He that boasts of his own knowledge pro- 
claims his ignorance. 
He that buys the office of magistrate must of 
necessity sell justice. 
He that comes unbidden will sit down un- 
asked. Jrish. 
He that conquers himself conquers an enemy. 
He that contemneth small things shall fall by 
little and little. Azdble. 
He that doeth lend doth lose his friend. 
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He that follows two hares catches neither. 
He that gets the name of early rising may lie 
in bed late. Jrzsh. 


He that goes a borrowing goes a sorrowing. 


Borrowing is the canker and the death of every man’s 
estate. RALEIGH. 


He that giveth his daughter in marriage doth 
well, and he that giveth her not doth better. 


A proverbial and Biblical defense of celibacy or per- 
petual virginity. 


He that has no modesty has all the town for 
his own. 

He that hath no money in his purse should 
have honey in his mouth. 

He that is carried down the current catcheth 
at everything. 

He that is faithful in that which is least is 
faithful also in much. Azd/e. 

He that is not good at giving a bed is good: at 
showing the road. J/rish. 

He that is not with me is against me. Azle. 

He that is proud of his fine clothes gets his 
reputation from his tailor. 

He that is up is toasted; he that is down is 
kicked. Gaelic. 

He that lags behind in a road where many are 
driving will always be in a cloud of dust. 

Dutch. 

He that-lets the sun go down upon his wrath 
and goes angry to bed, is likely to have the 
devil for his bed fellow. 

He that lies down with the dogs will get up 
with the fleas. 
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He that maketh himself an ass must not take 
it ill if men ride him. 

He that neither works nor pushes 

Won’t find food among the bushes. J/rish. 

He that pelts every barking dog must pick up 
a great many stones. 


He that promises most will perform least. 
Trish. 


He that pryeth into the clouds may be struck 
with a thunder bolt. 

He that puts ona public gown must put off 
the private person. 

He that ruleth his spirit is better than he that 
taketh a city. Azdle. 

He that shows his passion tells his enemy 
where to hit him. 

He that sips of many arts drinks of none. 

He that spareth the rod hateth his son. 

Bible) fi SwAl- 

He that swells in prosperity will shrink in 
adversity. 

He that sweareth till no man trust him, he 
that lieth till no man believe him, he that 
borroweth till no man lend him, let him go 
where no man knoweth him. 

He that talks to himself talks to a fool. 

He that wants hope is the poorest man alive. 

He that waits for dead men’s shoes may long 
go bare foot. 

He that will conquer must fight. 

He that will look before him must look be- 
hind. J/rish. 


LOGOS 


. Hethat will notbe counselled cannot be helped. 
. He that will not see his good loses much the 


use of sense. Jrish. 


. He that will not when he can, cannot when he 


will. 


. He that will swear will lie. 


“From acommot custom of swearing men easily slide 
into perjury.”’ HIEROCLES. 
“Maintain your rank, vulgarity despise, 
To swear is neither brave, polite nor wise.” 


“oTis not the many oaths that make the truth.”’ 
SHAKESPEARE. 


. He that won’t plough at home won’t plough 


abroad. Trish. 


. He that would enjoy the fruit must not destroy 


the blossom. Jrzsh. 


. He that would have a thing done quickly 


must do it himself. 


. He that would have eggs must endure the 


cackling of hens. 


. He that would love life and see good days, 


let him refrain his tongue from evil and his 
lips that they speak no guile. Szdle. 


. He that would thrive must first ask his wife. 
. He that’s cold, let him sew. 
. He that’s down, down with him, cries ths 


world. 


. He throws a sprat to catch a herring. 
3. He was never a friend who has ceased to be 


one. French. 


. He who accuses too many accuses himself. 
. He who asks timidly courts denial. 
. He who can lick can bite. 
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123. 
124. 
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127. 
128. 


129. 
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131. 
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He who climbs too high is near a fall. 

He who deals with a blockhead has need of 
much brains. 

He who digs a pit for others will fall into it 
himself. 


He who does not advance loses ground. 
Latin. 


This is practically true of the spiritual life as against 
the heresy of Quietism. 


He that does not honor his wife dishonors 
himself. Spazzsh. 

He who does not when he can, cannot when 
he will. 

He who excuses, accuses. French. 

He who fasteth and doeth no good saveth his 
bread but loseth his soul. 

He who fights and runs away may live to fight 
another day. 


A line said to have been written by Demosthenes as an 
excuse for running away and leaving his shield behind 
him at the battle of Cheronea, 338 B. C. 7 

He who follows the crowd has many com- 
panions. 

He who gambles picks his own pocket. 


He who gives must take. 
Applied to jokers. 


He who gives to the poor lends to the Lord. 
Bible. 


‘The liberal soul shall be made fat.”” BIBLE. 
“The hand that gives is the hand that gets.” 


He who has injured you will never forgive 
you. 

He who has many irons in the fire must let 
some of them burn. 


132. 
133. 
134. 
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137. 
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139. 
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143. 
144. 


145. 


146. 
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He who knows little soon tells it. 
He who laughs last laughs best. 
He who loveth the danger shall perish therein. 
Bible. 
He who marries for money sells his liberty. 
He who pays promptly borrows when he will. 
He who promises runs in debt. 
He who reckons without his host must reckon 
again. 

He who sows brambles must not go barefoot. 
He who sows brambles must reap thorns. 
He who steals an egg would steal an ox. 
He who succeeds is reputed wise. 

Italian. Cf. N. go. 
He who swears distrusts his own words. 


He who thinks he knows the most knows the 
least. ; 


“Truth is as boundless as the sea, and when scientific 
men forget how much they are ignorant of, when 
they are boastful, over-positive or inconsiderate in 
their statements, how applicable to them becomes the 
reproof which the Almighty addresses to Job: Where 
wast thou when I laid the foundations of the earth? 
Tell me if thou hast understanding? Upon what are 
its bases grounded, or who laid the corner stone there- 
of? By what way is light spread, or who hath begot- 
ten the drops of dew? Dost thou know the order of 
heaven, and canst thou set down the reason thereof 
on the earth? Tell me if thou knowest these things.’ ”’ 

F. BAKER. 


He who wants to get rich in a year comes to 
the gallows in half a year. 

He who would search for pearls must dive - 
below. 


He will never get to heaven who desires to go 
thither alone, 
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He will never set the Thames on fire. 


The word ‘‘Thames” in this saying should be ‘‘temse,”’ 
which is an ancient name for a sieve used by millers 
for separating the flour from the bran. Formerly the 
sieve was kept in motion by a man sliding it back- 
wards and forwards on a wooden frame. A very active 
workman at the “‘temse’’ would sometimes set fire to 
its rim by friction. An idle fellow would be too sloth- 
ful to set the “‘temse”’ on fire. Hence the proverb. 


Heaven sends us good meat, but the devil 
sends cooks. Garrick. 

Hell is paved with good intentions. 

Help is from on high. 

Hic mors juvat succurrere vite. 


Here death helps to succor life. An inscription of a 
London anatomist. 


Hide not your light under a bushel. 

High birth is a poor dish on the table. Jvish. 

High regions are never without storms. 

He who makes chaff of himself the cows will 

eat. Arabian. 

History is philosophy teaching by example. 
Dion of Halicarnassus. 

History repeats itself. 

Hobby horses are dearer than Arabians. 

Hobson’s choice—that or none. 


Hobson, in letting horses to the students of Cambridge, 
observed a strict rotation. Persons must take the 
horse whose turn it was to go, or they could have 
none. 


Hodie mihi, cras tibi. 


It is my lot today, yours tomorrow. Inscribed over the 
Elder Wyatt’s epitaph at Ditchley. 


Hold your tongue and you will pass for a 
philosopher. 
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163. Homo sacra res homini. Seneca. 


“Man is dear to man, the poorest poor 
Long for some moments in a weary life 
When they can know and feel that they have been 
Themselves the fathers and dealers out 
Of some small blessing—have been kind to such 
As needed kindness, for this simple cause 
That we have all of us one human heart.’ 
WORDSWORTH. 


164. Homo sum et nihil humani alienum puto. 
Terence. 


I am aman, and nothing that concerns man is foreign 
to my interests. St. Augustine tells us that at these 
words of the poet the theatre resounded with ap- 
plause. 


165. Honor and shame from no condition rise, 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 


Pope. 
166. Honor can’t bear patching. Jrish. 
167. Honor isa tender thing. Jvzsh. 
168. Honor is nobler than gold. 
169. Honor the tree that gives you shelter. 
Danish. 


170. Honor to whom honor is due. 
171. Honest men are nature’s gentlemen. 
172. Honesty is the best policy. 


Astraight lineis the shortest in morals as well asin 
geometry, 


“After long experience of the world I affirm before 
God I never knew a rogue who was not unhappy.” 


JUNIUS. 
“No legacy is so rich as honesty.” 


SHAKESPEARE. 


173. Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. A#zd/e. 
174. Hope is a lover’s staff. Shakespeare. 
175. Hope is the bread of the unhappy. 


176. 


Tit. 


178. 


179. 


180. 
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182. 


183. 


184. 


185. 


Hope is the dream of the man awake. 
Plato. 


“Hope, like the glimmering taper’s light, 
Adorns and cheers the way, 
And still, the darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray.”’ GOLDSMITH. 


Hope springs eternal in the human breast. 

Man never is but always to be blest. Pope. 
Houses and riches are by parents, but a 
prudent wife is property from the Lord. 


Bible. 
How fading are the joys we dote upon, 
Like apparitions seen and gone. Norris. 


“We part and ne’er again may meet; 
Why are the joys that will not last 
So perishingly sweet ?” 

How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to 
have a thankless child. Shakespeare. 

How sweet the words of truth breathed from 
the lips we love. 

Hugger mugger. 


Johnson says that this isa corruption of hugger mor- 
cher, ahug in the dark. Morcheris the Danish for 
darkness, and is akin to our murky. 

“There is a distinction between what is done openly 
and barefaced and a thing that’s done in hugger 
mugger, under a seal of secrecy and concealment.”’ 

L’ESTRANGE. 


Humility isthe A, B, C of a spiritual life. 
St. Vincent de Paul. 
Humility with a hook. Latin. Cf. P. 39. 


Some blame themselves with the purpose of being 
praised, or as Rochefoucauld observes, ‘‘We confess 
small faults in order to insinuate that we have no 
great ones.”’ 


Hunger is the best sauce. 
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186. Hypocrisy is the homage that vice pays to 
virtue. Rochefoucauld. 


“Beware, ye slaves of vice and infamy, 
Beware. Choose not religion’s sacred name 
To sanctify your crimes, your falsehood shield. 
Profane not your Creator’s boundless power, 
Or, lest his vengeance fall upon and crush ye. 
It is an awful height of human pride 
When we dare robe ourselves in sanctity. 
When all is dark impiety within! 

This, surely, is the aggregate of sin, 
The last to be forgiven by heaven or man.” 


) “If there is a sin more deeply black than others, 
Distinguished from the list of common crimes, 
And legion in itself and doubly dear 
To the dark prince of hell, it is hypocrisy.” 


187. Hysteron proteron. 


The last first. A Greek figure of speech, as we Say, 
“the cart before the horse.” 
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“It is with words as with sunbeams; the more 


they are condensed the deeper they burn.’’ 
SOUTHEY. 


1. Jand time against the world. 


From Scott's letter to Lockhart. 

The failure of the Ballantynes had just been an- 
nounced. Scott had been made responsible for 
$500,000, and he had nothing to payit with but his 
brains. He was then an old man, but he did not 
whine or complain or give up in despair. He was 
equal to the.occasion. He went to work, wrote the 
Waverly novels and before his death the debt was 
paid and his beloved Abbotsford was saved. 


2. Ido not like thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell, 
But this alone I know full well, 
I do not like thee, Doctor Fell. 
Tom Brown. 


3. I fear the Greeks, even when bearing gifts. 
Virgil. 


“Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.”’ 


4. I have caught a Tartar. 


A saying supposed to have arisen from the adventure 
of a Russian trooper, who met a Tartar in the woods 
and called to his captain that he had caught a Tartar. 
“Bring him along,” said the captain. ‘I can’t,” an- 
swered the trooper. ‘‘Then come yourself.’ ‘‘He 
won't let me.” 


5. I hold a wolf by the ears. Terence. 


10. 
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I like not pullets becoming cocks. Jrish. 
An allusion to masculine women. 
I love everything that’s old, old friends, old 
times, old manners, old books, old wines. 
Goldsmith. 
I prefer silent prudence to loquacious folly. 
Cicero. 
I saw a man who saw another man who saw 
the sea. 
Hearsay evidence. 
I took him for a worm and he proved a ser- 
pent. 
I was well, but in trying to be better, I am 
heten- C/A aza: 
The epitaph of a hypochondriac. 
I wasted time and now doth time waste me. 
Shakespeare. 
I would not enter in my list of friends the 
man who needlessly sets his foot upon a 
worm. Cowper. 


“T never killed a mouse nor hurt a fly; 
Itrod upon a worm against my will, 
But I wept for it.” SHAKESPEARE. 


Idle bodies are generally busy bodies. 
Idleness covers a man with rags. 
Idleness is a living death. German. 


“Pray, of what did your brother die?” said Marquis 
Spinola one day to Sir Horace Vere. ‘‘He died, sir,” 


replied he, “of having nothing to do.’ ‘‘Alas, sir,” 
said Spinola, ‘that is enough to kill any general of 
us all.” 


Montesquien says: ‘““‘We, in general, place idleness 
among the beatitudes of heaven. It should rather, 
I think, be put amid the tortures of hell.” 


St. Augustine calls it, ““The burying a man alive.” 
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7. Idleness is the hotbed of vice and ignorance. 


“Idleness is the badge of gentry, the bane of body and 
mind, the nurse of naughtiness, the step-mother of 
discipline, the chief author of all mischief, one of the 
seven deadly sins, the cushion upon which the devil 
chiefly reposes and a great cause not only of melan- 
choly but of many other diseases; for the mind is nat- 
urally active, and if it be not employed about some 
honest business, it rushes into mischief or sinks into 
melancholy.” BURTON. 


“What is man, 
If his chief goad and market of his time 
Be but to sleep and feed? A beast; no more. 
Sure, he that made us with such large discourse, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and God-like reason 
To rust in us unused.”’ 


8. Idleness is the refuge of weak minds and the 
holiday of fools. 
19. Idleness turns the edge of wit. 


0. If any work not, neither should he eat. 
Bible. 


An old farmer called his three idle sons around him, 
when on his deathbed, to impart to them an impor- 
tant secret. “‘My sons,” said he, ‘‘a great treasure 
lies hidin the estate which Iam about to leave to » 
you.”? The oldman gasped. ‘Whereis it hid?” ex- 
claimed thesons ina breath. “I am about to tell you,” 
said the oldman. ‘You will have to dig forit.”. But 
his breath failed him before he could impart the 
weighty secret, and he died. Forthwith the sons set 
to work with spade and mattock upon the long neg- 
lected fields, and they turned up every sod andclod 
upon the estate. They discovered no treasure but 
they learned to work, and when the fields were sown 
and the harvest came;lo! the yield was prodigious in 
consequence of the thorough tillage which they had 
undergone. Then it was that they discovered the 
treasure concealed in the estate, of which their wise 
old father had advised them. 


1. If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again. 


King Robert Bruce, the restorer of the Scottish mon- 
archy, being out one day reconnoitering the army, lay 
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aoneinabarn. In the morning, still rectining on his 
pillow of straw, he saw aspider climbing up one of 
the rafters. The insect fell, but immediately made a 
second attempt to ascend, and the hero saw with 
regret the spider falla second time. Itthen made a 
third unsuccessful atter pt. With much interest and 
concern the monarch saw the spider baffled in its aim 
twelve times; but the thirteenth essay was successful, 
when the King, starting up, exclaimed: “This despic- 
able insect has taught me perseverance. I will follow 
its example. Have not I been twelve times defeated 
by the enemy’s superior force? On one fight more 
hangs the independence of my country.’ Ina few 
days his anticipations were realized by the glorious 
victory at the battle of Bannockburn and the defeat 
of Edward II. 


22. If better were within, better would come out. 
23. If candlemas day be dry and fair, 
The half o’ winter to come and mair, 
If candlemas day be wet and foule, 
The half o’ winter’s gone at yule. 
Scotch ballad. 


Sir Thomas Browne in his poems quotes an old Latin 
distich: 

“Sisol splendescat, Maria purificante 
Major erit glacies post festum quam fuit aute.” 


The verse given aboveisa free translation of these 
lines. 


In Germany there is a proverb, ‘The shepherd would 
rather see a wolf enter his stable on candlemas day 
than the sun.’’ While in Russia they say, “The bad- 
ger peeps from his hole on candlemas day, and when 
he finds snow, walks abroad, but if he sees the sun 
shining, he draws back into the hole.’ 


Similar to this is the negro superstition of our own 
South asto ground hog day, and even in the north 
the same idea prevails regarding the weather. In 
the Islands of the Hebrides the people watch eagerly 
for the weather of candlemas day, assured that the 
welfare of the crops depends upon it, and the first 
snow drops blossoming on that day were taken as 
emblems of good fortune and were called ‘‘Purifica- 
tion flowers,” or ‘““Mary’s snowflakes.” 


24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 


28. 


29. 
30. 


31. 
. If there were no enemy, no fight; if no fight, 


If I rest I rust, says the key. Germaz. 
If it is not true it is cleverly invented. 
Si non e vero, e ben trovato. Ltalian. 

If it were not for hope, the heart would break. 
If the blind shall lead the blind, both shall 
fall into the ditch. Bible. 

If the brain does not sow corn, it plants this- 

tles. 
If the hat fits him, let him wear it. 
If the mountain will not come to Mahomet, 


Mahomet must go to the mountain. 
Mahomet made his people believe that he would call a 
mountain to him, and from the top of it offer up his 
prayers for the observers of his law. The people as- 
sembled. Mahomet called the mountain again and 
again to him, and, themountain not moving, he was 
not at all abashed, but put it off with the above jest. 


If the sky were to fall, we should catch larks. 


no victory; if no victory, no crown. 
Savonarola. 


. If things were done twice, all would be wise. 
. If you are wise, thrust not your hand into the 


flame. St. Jerome. 


. If we go wrong, the farther we go, the farther 


we are from home. 


. If wisdom’s ways you’d wisely seek, 


Five things observe with care. 
Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how and when and where. 


. If wishes were horses, beggars would ride. 
38. 
39. 


If you brew well, you may drink well. 
If you command wisely, you’ll be obeyed 
cheerfully. 


40. 


43. 


44. 
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If you gently touch a nettle, 

It will sting you for your pains; 
Grasp itlike a man of mettle, 
It as soft as silk remains. 


. If you have one true friend, think yourself 


happy. 

If you lie upon roses when young, you’ll lie 
upon thorns when old. 

If you seek my monument, look around. 


“Si monumentum quaeris, circumspice.”’ 
The epitaph of Sir Christopher Wren, in St. Paul’s, 
London. 


If you take a wife from hell, she’ll take you 
home with her. 


. If you wish to be valued, make yourself scarce. 


German. 


. If you wish to reach the highest, begin at the 


lowest. Syrus. 


. If you would enjoy your raiment, pay for it 


before you wear it. 
If you would relish your food, labor for it. 


. If you would sleep soundly, take a clear con- 


science to bed with you. 
Ignorance is less distant from truth than preju- 
dice. Diderot. 


. Ignorance of the law does not excuse. 
. Ignotum per ignotius. 


A thing not understood by a thing less understood. 
Confusion worse confounded. 


. Ill doers are ill thinkers. 
. Ill founded enmities are ever the most obstinate. 


Card. De Retz. 
The reason of this is clear, as offences of this kind exist 
only in the imagination, they never fail to grow and 
swell in that receptacle, too fruitful in evil fancies. 


55. 
56. 
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Higot;aligone. Ci W. 33, 2.77. 

Ill gotten goods never prosper. German. 

Ill weeds grow apace. 

Imitation is the sincerest flattery. 

Impudence and wit are vastly different. 

In avoiding Charybdis, he fell into Scylla. 
Delile, ChB. 26. 


Two dangerous whirlpools on the coast of Sicily. 


In case of doubt, the side of mercy should 
always be preferred. Law Maxim. 


. In conversation confidence has a greater share 


than wit. Rochefoucauld. 


. In doing what we ought we deserve no praise, 


because it is our duty. S¢. Augustine. 


. In hoc signo vinces. 


In this sign thou shalt conquer. 
This was the motto assumed by the Emperor Constan- 
tine after he beheld a crossin the air. 


. In love old wood burns better than green. 
66. 


In matters of life and death trust not even 
your mother, she might mistake a black 
bean for a white one. Alcibiades. 

In necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas, in 
omnibus charitas. 


In truths of faith, unity; in matters of opinion, liberty; 
in all things, charity E : 

An old Catholic motto coming down from the earliest 
centuries. : 


In settling an island, the first building erected 
by a Spaniard would be a church, by a 
Frenchman a fort, by a Dutchman, a ware- 
house, and by an Englishman an ale house. 

Flazlett’s English Proverbs. 
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69. In paradise before the fall God instituted mar- 
riage, and Jesus first wrought miracles to 
bless a wedding feast. Tupper. 

70. In the midst of life we are in death. 


“We are dying;the earth hath already wrapped itself 
in its winding sheet of snow to foretell to us the time 
when, stiff and cold, we shall be dressed for the grave. 
Weare all dying. The young are dying. Life is but 
a lingering death. As soon as we are born, we begin 
to draw to the end.”’ BAKER. 


“Our birth is nothing but our death begun, 
As tapers waste the instant they take fire.’’ 
YOUNG. 


71. In the mouth of two or three witnesses every 
word may stand. : 

72. In the world who knows not how to swim goes 
to the bottom. 

73. In time of trials it is the duty of all good citi- 
zens to take a side. 

74. In time of war the laws are silent. 

75. In vino veritas. 


In wine there is truth. 


76. Incense intoxicates, and every oue desires it. 
ltalian. 


Intoxicate is derived from the Latin, ‘‘toxicum,” the 
poison in which arrows were dipped. 


77. Industry is the parent of virtue. 


“The man who consecrates his hours 
By vigorous effort and an honest aim, 
At onee he draws the sting of life and death: 
He walks with nature and her paths are peace.” 
YOUNG. 


78. Ingratitude is the world’s reward. 
79. Innocence and mirth are bosom friends. 
80. Integrity is praised—and starves. /uvenal. 


81. 


82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


89. 
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93. 


94. 
95. 
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Intemperance drives wit out of the head, 
money out of the pocket, elbows out of the 
coat and health out of the body. 

It costs more to revenge injuries than to bear 
them. 

It costs more to satisfy vice than to feed a 
family. Balzac. 

Itis a bad hen that eats at your house and 
lays at another’s. 

It is a fraud to conceal a fraud. 

It is a long lane that has no turning. 

It is a proof of nobility of mind to despise 
insults. 

It is always good to have two strings to your 
bow. 

It is an ill bird that fouls its own nest. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. 

“Till blows the wind that profits nobody.”’ 

It is as broad as it is long. 

It is better that great souls should dwell in 
small houses rather than mean slaves lurk 
in great houses. pzctetus. 

It is better that ninety-nine guilty men should 
escape than one innocent man should be 
punished. Legal Maxim. 

It is better to be envied than pitied. 

It is better to be born lucky than rich. 

It is better to be rebuked by a wise man than 
to be deceived by the flattery of fools. 

It is better to suffer an injury than commit 
one. Cf. RK. 2: 


While Athens was governed by thirty tyrants, Soc- 
rates, the philosopher, was ordered to assist in seizing 
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99. 


100. 


101. 


102. 


103. 
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on Leon, a man of rank and fortune, whom they 
determined to put out of the way that they might en- 
joy his estate. But Socrates positively refused, say- 
ing, ‘I will not willingly assist in any unjust act.” 
“Dost thou think,” said one of them, ‘‘to talk in this 
high tone and not be punished?’ ‘Far from it,’ he 
replied. ‘I expect to suffer a thousand ills, but none 
so great asto act unjustly.” 


It is by the face we judge. Jrish. 


“Vultus est index animi.” 
“In the forehead and the eye 
The lecture of the mind doth lie.” 


According to Plato the soul shapes her own habitation, 
and the countenance’ becomes the reflector. 


It is easier for a camel to pass through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to 
enter heaven. L£zdle. 


Lord Nugent, when at Hebron, was directed to pass out 
by the needle’s eye, that is, by the small gate of the 
city. Lady Gordon, writing from Cairo, says: ‘“Yes- 
terday Isaw acamel go through the eye of a needle, 
i.e,, the low arched door of an enclosure. He must 
kneel and bow his head to go through, and thus the 
rich man must humble himself.” 


It is easier for a woman to maintain her virtue 
against men than her reputation against 
women. 

It is easier to prevent ill habits than to break 
them. 

It is easier to subdue the first desire than to 
satisfy its followers. 

It is easy to keep a castle that is not be- 
sieged. 

Said ironically of censorious old maids and bachelors. 

It is easy to improve what has already been 
invented. 

It is hard striving against the stream. 


106. 
107. 


108. 
109. 


110. 
111. 
112. 


113. 


114. 


115. 


116. 
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It is hard to put old heads on young shoulders. 

It is hard to take out of the oak the twist that 
grew in the sappling. 

It is ill healing an old sore. 


It is merely folly to kick against the spur. 


Terence. 


“Tt is hard for thee to kick against the spur.” 
BIBLE. 


The meaning is that you injure yourself by resist- 
ance. This was a current proverb before it was 
applied by our Lord to St. Paul. It bears reference to 
the pointed goads wherewith oxen were driven. 


It is*more blessed to give than to receive. 

It is no secret if three know it. Jrish. 

It is no time to swap horses when you are 
crossing the stream. 

It is not good husbandry to make a child’s 


fortune great and his mind poor. 


It was a remark of Socrates that he who makes his son 
worthy of esteem by giving him a liberal education, 
has a far better title to his obedience and duty than 
he that gives him a large estate without it. 


You may leave them wealth, but this may take wings 
and fly away; learning will abide with them forever. 


It is not good that man should live alone. 
; Bible. 


It is not the cowl that makes the friar. 
It is right to be taught, even by an enemy. 
“Fas est ab hoste doceri.’?’ OVID. 

It is six of one and half a dozen of the other. 
It is sweet and glorious to die for one’s 


country. 
“Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” HORACE. 


It is the duty of a good shepherd to shear his 


sheep, not to flay them. Swetonius. 
A saying of Tiberius Cesarin reference to excessive 
taxation. 
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124. 
125. 


126. 


127. 
128. 
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It is the gentle mind that makes the gentle- 
man. 

It is too late to lock the stable when the horse 
is stolen. 

It is ungenerous to exult over a vanquished 
foe. 

It is unpleasant to turn back, though it be to 
take the right way. 


This is especially true of converts to the true faith, who 
have tosacrifice much to follow out the law of con- 
science. 


It is well to profit by the folly of others. 

It is with narrow-souled people as with nar- 
row-necked bottles, the less they have, the 
more noise they make in pouring it out. 

It lives by moving and gains strength as it 
goes (Chav. OF ia. 


“Mobilitate viget viresque, acquirit eundo.”” VIRGIL. 
The peculiar nature of Dame Rumor. 


It never rains but it pours. 
It takes two to make a quarrel. 
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““Jewels five words long, 
That on the stretched forefinger of all time 
Sparkle forever.”’ TENNYSON. 


Jack in office is a great man. 


“The patient man hath ever praise, 
The proud doth reap disdain: 
And Jacke will be a Gentleman, 
If office he obtain.” FROM A POEM DATED 1610. 


Jack is as good as his master. 
Jack of all trades and master of none. 
Jack-o’-lantern. 


Otherwise called ‘‘Will-o-the-Wisp. Ignis fatuus, a 
deceiving light. “ 


Jacob’s voice, Esau’s hands. 
Jacta est alea. 


The words of Cesar on passing the Rubicon. ‘The 
die is cast.”” The deed is done and there is now no 
room for deliberation. 


Jealousy is a secret avowal of our inferiority. 
Massillon. 
Jest not in earnest. 
Jesters must be content to taste of their broth. 
Joy and sorrow are next door neighbors. 
Joys are not the property of the rich alone. 
florace. 


pela << onde 
12. Joys are our wings, sorrows are our spurs. 
Richter. 
13. Judge not a book by the cover. 
14. Just praise is only a debt, but flattery is a 
present. 
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“Do not grudge 


To pick out treasures from an earthen pot.’’ 
HERBERT. 


1. Keep a thing seven years and ye’ll find a use 
for it. Jrish. 

2. Keep the bone and the dog will follow you. 

3. Keep your business and conscience well, and 
they will be sure to keep you well. 

4. Kilkenny cats. 


Everybody has heard of the quarrelsome cats of Kil- 
kenny that fought till nothing was left but their tails. 


Strange as the story seems, it has a foundation in fact. 
During the rebellion in Ireland in 1803, Kilkenny 
was garrisoned by a troop of Hessian soldiers who 
amused themselves in barracks by tying two cats 
together by their tails and throwing them across a 
clothes line to fight. The officers, hearing of the 
cruel practice, resolved to stop it, and deputed a man 
to watch. The soldiers on their part, set a man to 
watch for the coming officer. One day, the sentinel 
neglected his duty, and the heavy tramp of the offi- 
cer was heard on the stairs, One of the troopers, 
seizing a sword, cut the tails in two as the animals 
hung across the line. The two cats escaped, minus 
their tails, through the open window, and when the 
officer inquired the meaning of the two bleeding tails 
being left in the room, he was cooly told that two cats 
had been fighting and had devoured each other all 
but the tails. From the “AVE MARIA.” 


5. Kind words and few are a woman’s ornament. 
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Kind words heal friendship’s wounds. 
Kind words never die. 
Kindle not a fire which you can’t put out. 


Trish. 
Kindness is the golden chain by which society 
is bound together. Goethe. 


Know thyself. Solon. 


A precept inscribed in gold letters over the portico of 
the temple at Delphi. According to Juvenal the pre- 
cept descended from heaven. 


Know thyself; presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man. Pope. 
Know your opportunity. 


A saying of Pittacus, one of the wise men of Greece. 


Horace relates that a countryman, who wanted to pass 
a river, stood loitering on the banks of it in the foolish 
expectation that a current so rapid would soon dis- 
charge its waters. But the stream still flowed (in- 
creased, perhaps, by fresh torrents from the moun- 
tains), and it must flow forever, because the source 
from which it is derived is inexhaustible. Thus, the 
idle and irresolute trifles over his books or squanders 
in childish pursuits his precious moments, deferring 
the business of improvement (which at first might be 
rendered easy and agreeable, but which by delay be- 
comes more and more difficult) until the golden sands 
of opportunity have all run, and he is called to action 
without possessing the requisite ability. 


Knowledge dwells in heads replete with 
thoughts of other men, 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own. 


Cowper. 
Knowledge is power. Bacon. 


The expression is founded, perhaps, on the passage, 
“A wise man is strong.” BIBLE. 
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‘‘Out of the old fields, as.man sayeth, 
Cometh all this new corne fro yeare to yeare; 
So out of old bookes, in good faith, 


Cometh all this new science that men leare.’’ 
CHAUCER. 


Labor hath a bitter root but a sweet taste. 
Danish. 


Labor is honorable in all, from the king on his throne 
to the mendicant in the street. And let those who 
are ashamed to toil for themselves or the benefit of 
their race be more ashamed to consume the industry 
and labor of others for which they do not render an 
equivalent. 


Labor overcomes all difficulties. Virgil. 
Ladies, by all the laws of war, are privileged. 
Lasses and glasses are always in danger. 
Laudator temporis acti. Horace. 


One who praises the good old days. 


Laugh and grow fat. en Jonson. 

Laugh and the world laughs with you: 
Weep and you weep alone. Alla W. Wilcox. 
Laugh, if you are wise. J/artial, 

Laughter makes good blood. 


“Here is a motto just your fit, 
Laugh a little bit. 
When you think you’ve trouble hit, 
Laugh a little bit. 
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Look misfortune in the face, 
Brave the beldame’s rude grimace. 
Ten to one ’twill yield its place, 
If you have the wit and grit 
To laugh a little bit.” 


Laws catch flies and let hornets go free. 


‘Laws are like spider webs that will catch flies but not 
wasps or hornets.” ANACHARSIS. 


Law is the perfection of reason. Coke. 
Lay by something for a rainy day. 


“Lay by, like ants, a little store; 
For summer lasts not evermore.”’ 


Laziness begins in cobwebs and ends in iron 
chains. 

Laziness travels so slowly that poverty over- 
takes him. 


“T passed by the field of a slothful man and by the vine- 
yard of the foolish man, and behold, it was all filled 
with nettles and thorns had covered the face thereof, 
and the stone wall was broken down, which, when I 
had seen, I laid it up in my heart and by the example 
I received instruction. Thou wilt sleep a little, said 
I, thou wilt slumber a little, thou wilt fold thy hands 
a little to rest. And poverty shall come upon thee as 
one that runneth, and want as an armed man.”’ 


BIBLE. 

Lean liberty is better than fat slavery. 

Learn to unlearn what you have learned 
amiss. 

Learning makes a man fit company for him- 
self. 

Learning makes a good man better, an ill man 
worse. 

Learning to have and wisdom to lack 

Is a load of books on an ass’s back. 

Gi ARIGS 220. 
Let by-gones be by-gones. 
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Let children support their parents or be im- 
prisoned. A Roman Law. 

Let every man praise the bridge he goes over. 

Let every tub stand on its own bottom. 

Let him laugh that wins. 

Let him who has bestowed a benefit be silent. 
Let him who received it tell of it. Seveca. 


Let him who has deserved the palm bear it. 
The motto assigned to Nelson. 


Let him who is innocent cast the first stone. 
Bible. 


Let him who stands take heed lest he fall. 
Bible. 


Let it pass for what it is worth. 
Let justice be done though the heavens fall. 


Fiat justitia, eruat coelum. 

Let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doth. Bible. 

Let nothing disturb thee, 

Let nothing affright thee, 

All things are passing, 

God never changeth. 

Patient endurance 

, Attaineth all things, 

For nothing is wanting, 


Alone God sufficeth. 
St. Teresa’s Bookmark. 


Let the best horse leap the hedge. 

Let the dead rest. 

Let the sword give place to the gown, the 
laurel yield to the tongue. 


Cedant arma togae, concedat laurea linguae. 
CICERO. 
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Let us live while we live. Cf D. 55. 

Let well enough alone. 

Liars should have good memories. 

Life is a stage. 

Life is measured by experience and not by 
years. 

Life is not measured by years. 


Life is sweet. 
“All that a man hath will he give up for his life.” 
BIBL 


Light griefs are loquacious, great ones are 
silent. 

Light heeled mothers make heavy heeled 
daughters. . 

Light minds are pleased with trifles. Ovid. 


“Parva leves capiunt animas.”’ 
“A weak mind is like a microscope, which magnifies 
trifling things but cannot receive great ones.”’ 
LORD CHESTERFIELD. 


Lightly come, lightly go. 

Like angels’ visits, few and far between. 
Campbell. 

Like cures like. 


“Similia similibus curantur.”’ The principle of Homeo- 
pathy. 


Like father like son. 
Like flowers we wither and like leaves we fall. 
Like loves like. 
Like mother like daughter. 
Like priest, like people. 
Quoted by St. Bernard. Cf. A. 135. 


Litera scripta manet. 


The written character remains. 
“Lives of great men all remind us, 
As the pages o’er we turn, 

That we’re apt to leave behind us 
Letters which we ought to burn.” 
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Little bantams are great at crowing. 

Little boats should keep near shore. 

Greater ones may venture more. 

Little dogs start the hare, but great ones 
catch it. 

Little men triumph over the errors of great 
ones, as an owl rejoices at an eclipse of the 
sun. 

Little minds are too much wounded by little 
things; great minds see all and are not even 
hurt. Rochefoucauld. 

Least said, soonest mended. 

Live and let live. 

Live, horse, and you’ll get grass. 

Live this day as if your last. Horace. 

Lives of great men all remind us 

We can make our lives sublime. 

And departing leave behind us 


Foot-prints in the sands of time. 
Longfellow. 


Lock the stable door before the steed is stolen. 


Long life to you. 

May your shadow never grow less. ORIENTAL. 

Or, as Horace would say, ‘’Serus in coelum redeas.’’ 
May it be long before you return to heaven. 


Long looked for comes at last. 

Long may you live and smoke rise from your 
roof. Jrish. 

Long sleep renders a child inert. 

Look before you leap. 

Look not a gift horse in the mouth. 

Look not upon the wine when it is yellow, 
when the color thereof shineth in the glass, 
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It goeth in pleasantly. But in the end it will 
bite like a snake, and will spread abroad 
like a basilisk. Azle. 

Love all, trust a few. Shakespeare. 

Love begets love. 

Love conquers all things. Vzrg7. 


“Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below and saints above; 
For love is heaven and heaven is love.” SCOTT. 


Love is a credulous thing. Lafzn. 

Love is blind. Shakespeare. 

Love is blind, but sees afar. J/talian. 

Love lightens labor. 

Love me, love my dog. Marlowe. 

Love your neighbor but don’t pull down the 
fence. 

Loveliness needs not the foreign aid of orna- 
ment, 

But is when unadorned adorned the most. 


Thompson. 
Lucus a non lucendo. 


That is, the word lucus,a grove, is derived by anti- 
phrasis from non-lucere, not to admit light. The pro- 
verbial phrase has come to be used in ridicule of ab- 
surd or far-fetched etymologies. 
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‘‘What is the nearest and dearest to a nation 
will surely be apparent in their national 


proverbs.”’ 
CYCLOPEDIA, 


Make a virtue of necessity. 

Make hay while the sun shines. 

Make the best of a bad bargain. 

Make yourself a sheep, and the wolves will 
eat you. 

Malice supplies the want of age. 


A law maxim; for the capacity of doing ill or contract- 
ing guilt, is not measured by years, but by the 
strength of the youth’s understanding and judg- 
ment. 6 


Man is a bundle of habits. Paley. 

Man is a dupéable animal. There is scarcely 
anyone who may not, like a trout, be taken 
by tickling. Southey. 

Man is‘a wolf to his fellow man. Plautus. 

Man is never less alone than when alone. 


“They are never alone that are accompanied by noble 
thoughts.”’ 


Man never is but always to be blest. Pope. 
Man proposes, God disposes. 
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Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long. Goldsmith. 


“Men little crave 
In this short journey to the silent grave, 
And the poor peasant, blessed with peace and health, 
I envy more than Croesus with his wealth.”’ 
H. K. WHITE. 


Manners are the final and perfect flower of 
noble character. 
Manners make the man. 
This phrase comes from the celebrated Catholic church- 
man, William Wykeham, who was born of humble 
parents, but rose by his integrity and talentsto be a 
Bishop of Winchester, in 1867, and. Lord High Chan- 
cellor of England. When the heralds were searching 
for suitable arms for the new prelate, he gave them as 
his motto, “Manners maketh man,”’ thereby meaning 
that a man’s real worth is to be estimated not from 
the accidents of birth and fortune, but from his merit. 
Many a good cow hath an evil calf. 
Many a lout is wealthy and a clever man hard 
put to. 
Many a slip twixt the cupand the lip. 
Many a true word is spoken in jest. /falian. 
Many hands make light work. 


Many men of many minds. Latin. 


“Quot homines tot sententiz.’”” TERENCE. 


Many things lawful are not expedient. 

Man’s.chief wisdom consists in knowing his 
follies. Rochefoucauld. 

Man’s inhumanity to man makes countless 
thousands mourn. urns. 

Man’s life on earth is a temptation. Azdle. 

Marry in haste and repent at leisure. 
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Melior est conditio possidentis. 


The condition of the possessoris the more advanta- 
geous; or, aS we Say, possession is nine points of the 
law. 


Men are April when they woo. December 
when they wed. Shakespeare. 

Men are as old as they feel, and women as 
they look. 

Men are but children of a larger growth. 

Dryden. 

Men make houses, but women make homes. 

Men may meet, but mountains never do. 

Men worship the rising, not the setting sun. 


Mens sibi conscia recti. lrg7/. 
A mind conscious of its own rectitude. 


Mental gifts often hide bodily infirmities. 
Might is not right. 

Mildness governs better than anger. 

Mind your p’s and q’s. 


It is thought this saying originated in a printing office. 
The p’s and q’sin small Romantype are so much 
alike that they are puzzling to apprentices. 


Misery acquaints a man with strange bed- 
fellows. Shakespeare. 

Misery loves company. 

Misery loves its own people. J/rish. 

Misfortune is not always anevil. J/talian. 

Misfortune is the touchstone of friendship. 


The water that flows from a spring does not congeal in 
the winter, and those sentiments of friendship which 
flow from the heart can not be frozen in adversity. 


Misfortunes never come singly. 
Misfortunes seldom come alone. /rish. 
Mistakes occur in the best regulated families. 
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Misunderstandings are often best prevented 
by pen and ink. 


Mobilitate viget, viresque acquirit eundo. 
ChN 6 OF L726. 


It lives by moving and gains strength as it goes. A ref- 
erence to the activity of rumor which gains strength 
as it travels. 


Mocking is catching. 
Moderate lamentation is the right of the dead, 


excessive grief the enemy of the living. 
Shakespeare. 


“Make mourning for the dead a day or two.’’ BIBLE. 

Modesty is the beauty of women. J/rish. 

Money is the sinews of war. Cicero. 

Money makes the mare go. 

Money rules the world. Dutch. 

More flies are caught with a spoonful of honey 
than with a cask of vinegar. 

More hats are taken off for clothes than for 
persons. Danish. 


“For the apparel oft proclaims the man.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


More men are drowned in the bowl than in 
the sea. 

More sinned against than sinning. 

Most of the evils we mortals know 


From doctors and imagination flow. 
Churchill. 


Abernethy, on being appealed to by a patient on behalf 
of her fancied indisposition, had the frankness (after 
taking his guinea fee) to state that her symptoms 
merely indicated the absence of health and also of 
disease and, handing her back a shilling, advised her 
to get a skipping rope and use it. 


Much learning shows how little mortals know. 
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Much would have more and lost all. 
Multum in parvo. 


Much in alittle compass—a compendium. 


Murder will out. Chaucer. 


“The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth to me from the 
earth.’ BIBLE. 


We read in oriental literature that when a wicked prince 
wishes Vita to murder the heroine, and says that no 
one would see him, Vita declares, “All nature would 
behold the crime—the Genii of the Grove, the Sun, 
the Moon, the Winds, the vault of Heaven and the 
conscious soul.” SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 


Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast. 
Congreve. 


“The man that hath no music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems and spoils; 
Let no such man be trusted.” SHAKESPEARE. 


When the Sultan Amurath took the city of Bagdad, he 
gave orders for putting thirty thousand Persians to 
death, though they had laid down their arms. Among 
them was a musician, who begged to speak to the 
Emperor and give him aspecimen of his art, which 
was allowed him. He sang the taking of Bagdad and 
the triumph of Amurath. The pathetic tones and 
boldness of his strains rendered the prince unable to 
restrain the softer emotions of his soul. Overpowered 
with harmony, he melted into pity and relented of his 
cruelintention. He not only directed that the people 
should be spared, but also that they should have in- 
stant liberty. Amurath retained the musician at his 
court and ordered him considerable appointments, 


My mind to me a kingdom is. 
Byrd’s Psalms. 


“My mind to me a kingdom is, 
Such perfect joy therein I find 
As far exceeds all earthly bliss 
That God and nature hath assigned.” 
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65. My poverty, not my will, consents. 
Shakespeare. 
66. My way of life is fall’n into the sear and 
yellow leaf. Shakespeare. 
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‘‘Nothing conduces more to breadth of intellect 


than intercourse with various minds.’’ 
MATHEWS. 


1. Narrow is the way which leadeth to life. 
Bible. 


2. Nature abhors a vacuum. 

3. Nature never did betray the heart that loved 
her. 

4. Nature teaches us to love our friends, but 


religion our enemies. 
5. Ne quid nimis. 


Not too much of anything. The motto of tie Greeks 
was, ‘Nothing too much,”’ 
An excess of courage is brutality. 
An excess of economy is penuriousness. 
An excess of gentleness is timidity. 
An excess of confidence is egotism. 
“Have more than thou showest, 
Speak less than thou knowest. 
Spend less than thou ownest.” 


6. Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 


Let not the shoe-maker go beyond his last. 

A Latin version of a rebuke said to have been addressed 
by Appelles to ashoemaker, who pointed out some 
errors in the painting of a slipper in one of the artist’s 
works and then began to criticize other points of the 


picture. 
Necessity is the mother of invention. 


8. Necessity knows no law. 


=J 
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Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 


And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 
Shakespeare. 


Neither cast ye your pearls before swine. 
Bible. 


Neither fish nor flesh nor good, red herring. 
Str H. Sheers. 


Nemo dat quod non habet. 
No one can give what he has not. 
Nemo sibi vivit. 


No one lives to himself. 


“Heaven doth with us as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves, for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’twere all as like 
As if we had them not.”’ 


“What are great gifts but the correlatives of great 
works? Wearenot born for ourselves, but for our 
neighbors, for our country.’ CARD. NEWMAN. 


Never ask pardon before you are accused. 

Never be ashamed to eat your meat. 

Never be scandalized or surprised at what you 
see or hear. If you lived among the angels 
and gave heed to what was going on, many 
things might seem to you not to be good, 
because you would not understand them. 

Never challenge a fool to do wrong. 

Never contract a friendship with a man that 
is not better than thyself. Confucius. 

Never cry hallo till you are out of the woods. 

Never defer till to-morrow that which youcan 
do to-day. 


“Defer not till tomorrow to be wise; 
Tomorrow’s sun to thee may never rise.”’ 
CONGREVE, 
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Never fish in troubled waters. 


The devil loves to fishin troubled waters, 


Never has an ill workman good tools. 
Never less alone than when alone. Cicero. 


“The greatest saints shunned the company of men 
when they could and chose rather to live unto Godin 
secret. As often asI have been amongst men, said 
one, I have returned less a man.” 

THOMAS a’ KEMPIS. 


Never let the bottom of your mind or of your 
purse be seen. 

Never praise a ford until you are over. 

Never put your finger between the tree and 
the bark. 

Never say die! Up man and try! 

Never speak well or ill of yourself. If well, 
men will not believe you; if ill, they will 
believe a great deal more than you say. 

Eastern Proverb. 


Never strike a wife even with a flower. 
flindoo. 


Never too old to learn. 


Cato, at eighty years of age, commenced to study the 
Greek language. Socrates, at an extreme old age, 
learned to play on musical instruments. Plutarch, 
when between seventy and eighty, commenced the 
study of Latin. Dr. Johnson applied himself to the 
Dutch language but a few years before his death. 
Ludovico Monaldosco, at the great age of one hun- 
dred and fifteen, wrote the memoirs of his own life. 
Ogilby, the translator of Virgil and Homer, was unac- 
quainted with Latin and Greek till he was past fifty. 
Franklin did not fully commence his philosophical pur- 
suits till he had reached his fiftieth year. Dryden, in 
his sixty-eighth year, commenced the translation of 
the Iliad,” his most pleasing production. Boccaccio 
was thirty-five years of age when he commenced his 
studies in polite literature, yet he became one of the 
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greatest masters of the Tuscan dialects, Dante and 
Petrarch being the other two. Sir Henry Spelman 
neglected the sciences in his youth, but commenced 
the study of them when he was between fifty and sixty 
years of age. After this time he became a most 
learned antiquarian and lawyer. 


Never trouble trouble till trouble troubles 
you. 

Never venture, never win. 

New made honor doth forget men’s names. 

New occasions teach new duties. Lowell. 

Nip the briar in the bud. 

No cross, no-crown. 

No cure,no pay. Chinese Rule. 

No day without a line. 


A proverb said to owe its origin to the fact that Appelles 
was accustomed to do something daily in the practice 
of his art, if it were only to draw a straight line. 


No folly like being in love. 

No good man became suddenly rich. 
Syrus. 

No jesting with edged tools. 

No lie liveslong. Jrzsh. 


“A lying tongue is but for a moment.” BIBLE. 


No lock will hold against the power of gold. 
No man became a villain all at once. 
Juvenal. 

No man can answer for his courage who has 
never-been in danger. 

No man can serve two masters. Azbdle. 

No man is a hero to his valet. 

This saying is generally attributed to Montaigne, but 


more correctly to Madame Cornuel, who wrote, “‘Il 
n’ya pas de grand homme pour son valet de chambre.” 
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No man isa judge in his own cause. 

Nemo est judex in propria causa, 

No man is a prophet in his own country. 

No man is perfect who desires not greater 
perfection. 


Thisis in keeping with the divine counsel: “Let him 
who is just become justified still more.” 


No man is wise at all times. 
Pliny the Elder. 

No man knows the weight of another man’s 
burden. 

No man loveth his fetters, be they made of 
gold. 

No man ought to derive advantage from his 
own wrong. Law Maxim. 

No news is good news. 

No one is bound toincriminate himself. 

No one is fool always, every one sometimes. 

No one knows better where the shoe pinches 
than he who wears it. 

No one provokes me with impunity. — 

The motto of the Order of the Thistle. 

No pains, no gains. 

No rose without a thorn. 

No safe wading in unknown waters. 

No smoke without fire. 

No tree takes so deep a root as prejudice. 

No weeping over spilt milk. 

No wind ever blew that did not fill some sail. 

Nobility does not lie in the hall full of family 
portraits dimmed by the hand of time. 

Seneca. 
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Nobody is fond of fading flowers. 

Nolens volens. 

Whether one will or not. 

Non ignara mali miseris succurrere disco. 

Virgil. 

Not unacquainted with misfortune, I learn to succor 
the wretched. The words of Dido, the reputed found- 
ress of Carthage, to Aeneas, the Trojan hero. Ithas 
been remarked that the firmest friendships have been 


formed in mutual adversity, as iron is most strongly 
united by the fiercest flames. 


Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis tem- 
puseget. Virgil. 


The occasion does not require such aid and such de- 
fenders. 


Non ut diu vivamus curandum est sed ut 
satis. Seneca. 


Our care should be not so much to live long as to live 
to some purpose. 


None but the brave deserve the fair. 

Dryden. 
None but the contemptible are apprehensive 
of contempt. ochefoucauld. 
None lied that would not steal. J/yzsh. 
None so blind as those who will not see. 


‘They have eyes and see not, and ears and hear not.’ 
BIBLE. 


None so busy as those who do nothing. 
None so deaf as those who will not hear. 
Not lost but gone before. 


From anepitaph in the book of Mary Angell, who died 
at Stepney, 1693. 


Not to repent of a fault is to justify it. 


Not worth a rap. 


A rap was acoin of infinitesimal value current a few 
centuries ago. 
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Nothing dries sooner than tears. 

Nothing is difficult to a willing mind. 

Nothing is impossible toa man who can and 
will. Mirabeau. 


Nothing is impossible to a willing heart. 
German. 


Nothing is more injurious to the common 
good than indiscriminate charity or profuse 
indulgence. Cicero. 

Nothing is wholly bad. 


There is no such condition as total depravity. 


Nothing overcomes passion sooner than si- 
lence. 

Nothing so easy as to revenge an offense, 
nothing so grand as to forgive it. 

Nothing succeeds like success. C4. H. rg2. 

Nothing travels more swiftly than scandal. 

Latin. Cf NM g7: 
Nothing venture nothing have. 
Nothing without God. 


Nilsine numine. Motto for Colorado. 
“Sine tuo numine 

Nihil est in homine, 

Nihil est innoxium.”’ 

Without Thy Divinity 

There is nothing in man, 
Nothing that is not evil. 

SEQUENCE FOR WHITSUNDAY. 


Nurse’s bread is sweeter than mother’s cake. 
Frisian. 


A warning to mothers who do not nurse their children, 
that the affections of the infant will be transferred to 
those who have the care of them. 
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“Of all the things which man can make or do 
here below, by far the most momentous, 
wonderful and worthy are the things we call 


books.”’ 
CARLYLE. 


O tempora ! O mores ! 


Othe time! O the manners! 
The exclamation of Cicero, when inveighing against 
the wickedness of his age. 


O wad some power the giftie gie us 

To see ourselves as ithers see us; 

It wad frae monie a blunder free us 

And foolish notion! urns. 

O what a goodly outside falsehood hath ! 
Shakespeare 

Obedience is better than sacrifice. 

Obsta principiis. Cf R. 9. 


“Principiis obsta; sero medicina paratur. 
Cum mala per longas invaluere moras.”’ OVID, 


“Resist thy inclinations in the beginning and break off 
evil habits, lest by little and little the difficulty in- 
creases upon thee.’’ THOMAS a’ KEMPIS. 


Odium theologium. 


Theological hatred. 
No animosities are more bitter than those which arise 
from religious delusions, 


Odors crushed are sweeter still. 
Of two evils choose the lesser. 
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Office proves the man. 

Of listening children have your fears, 

For little pitchers have great ears. Dutch. 

Of money, wit and virtue believe one-fourth 
of what you hear. 

Oft has the object of scorn arrived at honor, 
and that of envy fallen into contempt. 

Oh liberty! what crimes are committed -in 
thy name! Madame Roland. 

Oh! that mine enemy would write a book. 

Oh! what a tangled web we weave, 

When first we practice to deceive. Scott. 

Oil and truth will get uppermost at last. 

Old birds are hard to pluck. 

Old dogs bark not for nothing. 

Old foxes want no tutors. 

Old fools are more foolish than young ones. 

Rochefoucauld. 

Old men are twice boys. Latin. Cf..O. 29. 

Bis pueri senes, 

Old men for counsel, young men for war. 

Old people see best in the distance. 

Old proverbs are children of truth. Welsh. 

Old reckonings breed new disputes. 

Old sores are hardly cured. . 

On Candlemas day throw candles and can- 
dlesticks away. 

Once a knave, always a knave. 

Once aman, twice a boy. Cf. O. az. 

One eye witness is better than ten hear-says. 

One fool makes many. 
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One foolish act may undo a man, anda timely 
one make his fortune. /rzsh. 

One good turn deserves another. 

One half the world knows not how the other 
half lives. French. 

One hour’s sleep before midnight is better than 
three after it. 

One learns by suffering. 

One man’s meat isanother man’s poison. 

One must lose a minnow to catch a salmon. 

One must not blunder twice in war. Latin. 

Bis peccare in bello non licet. 

One should choose a wife with the ears rather 
than with the eyes. 

One story is good until another is told. 

One swallow does not make a summer. 

One takes the color of one’s company. 

Chinese. 
One takes the odor of one’s company. 
Chinese. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin. Shakespeare. 

One’s work is the best company. 

Only that which is honestly got is true gain. 

Open confession is good for the soul. 


“He that covereth his sins shal! not prosper, but who 
confesseth and forsakes them shall have mercy.” 


BIBLE. 
Come, now, again thy woes impart, 


Tell all thy sorrows, all thy sin; 
We cannot heal the throbbing heart, 
Till we discern the wounds within.’ CRABBE. 


Open not thy heart to every man. 
Opportunity makes the thief, 
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Order is heaven’s firstlaw. Pope, 
Out of debt, out of danger! 
Debt hangs like a padlock about the mouth of labor. 


“T always feel a pleasure in paying my debts, because I 
discharge my shoulders of a wearisome load and of 
an image of slavery.” MONTAIGNE. 


Out of hell there is no redemption, 

Out of the frying pan into the fire. 

A very ancient proverb found in all languages. 

Out of sight, out of mind. 

Oysters are not good in a month that hath not 
‘Y? init. Butler’s Dyet’s Dry Dinner. 


i 
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“Proverbs are, for the most part, rules of moral, 
or still more properly, of prudential conduct.”’ 
BRANDE. 


Paddle your own canoe. 


This expressive phrase seems to have first appeared 
in a poem publishedin ‘‘Harper’s Magazine.” (1854). 


“Voyager upon life’s sea, 
To yourself be true, 
And, whate’er your lot may be. 
Paddle your own canoe. 


Leave to heaven, in humble trust, 
All you will to do, 

But if you would succeed, you must 
Paddle your own canoe.”’ 


Par nobile fratruum, Horace, 

A noble pair of brothers. A well-matched pair. 

Parturiunt montes, nacetur ridiculus mus. 

Horace. 

The mountains are in labor; aridiculous mouse shall be 
brought forth. 

Passion will master you, if you do not master 
your passion. 

Past toils are pleasant, 

Pater patriae. 

The father of his country. A title bestowed by the 


Roman Senate on Ceesar Octavianus Augustus. 
(SUETONIUS.) 
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Patienceis abitterseed, but it yields sweet fruit, 


“How poor are they that have no patience.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Penny wise and pound foolish. 

People who live in glass houses should not 
throw stones. Cf. 7. 269. 

Per aspera ad astra. 


Through difficulties to the stars. 
MOTTO OF KANSAS. 


Perfidy often recoils upon its author. 

La Fontaine. 
Perhaps some small spark may lie concealed. 
Motto of the Royal Humane Society, 


Physician, heal thyself. Latin. 
Pick and choose and take the worst. 


Pills must be swallowed without chewing. 
French. 


Pity melts the mind to love. Dryden. 

Plain dealing is a jewel, but he ae uses it 
will die a beggar. 

Pleasant hours fly fast. 

Pleasures steal away the mind. 

Poets are born, not made. /orace. 

Poeta nascitur non fit. 

Possession is as good as a title. French. 

Possession is nine points of the law. 

Poverty does not destroy virtue, nor does 
wealth bestow it. 

Poverty is the mother of all arts. /talian. 

Power unjustly obtained is of short duration. 

Practice makes perfect. Latin. 


“Usus promptum facit.” 
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Practice what you preach. 

Praise a fine day at night. 

Praise undeserved is satire in disguise. 

Prayer is the key of the day and the lock of 
the night. 

Prayer moves the hand that moves the uni- 
verse. 

Precaution is better than repentance. Gyveek. 

Precious ointments are put in small boxes. 

Press not a falling man too far. 

Prevention is better than cure. 

Pride goes before and shame follows after. 


Zeno said, ‘‘Nothing was more indecent than pride and 
especially in a young man.”’ 


Pride is as loud a beggar as want. 
Pride makes us esteem ourselves, vanity makes 
us desire the esteem of others. Alair. 
Pride often borrows the cloak of humility. 
Cf. Hy t84: 
Pride, the never failing vice of fools. Pope. 
Pride went out on horseback and returned on 
foot. 
Pride will have a fall. 
Procrastination is the thief of time. Young. 
Proffered service is little valued. 
Property dishonestly acquired seldom descends 
to the third generation. 
Prosperity forgets father and mother. 
Spanish. 
Prosperity has many friends. 
Bible, fs Logs, 565 Wise, 
Prosperity lets go the bridle. 
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Pulling the devil by the tail. 

Punctuality is the soul of business. 

Punica fides. 

Punic faith. Treachery. 

Punishment follows hard upon crime. 

Put no faith in tale-bearers. 

Put not thy hand between the bark and the 


tree. 
In other words, meddle not in family affairs, 


Put your shoulder to the wheel. 
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“Quotation, sir, is a good thing; there is a 
community of mind in it. Classical quo- 
tation is the parole of literary men all over 


the world.”’ 
JOHNSON. 


Quae regio in terris nostri non plena laboris ? 
Virgil. 
What region of the earth is not full of our labor? Said 


by Aeneas, of the Trojans. 
Ireland might justly assume this as her motto. 


Quantum mutatus ab illo. 


How changed from what he was. Said of the ghost of 
Hector when it appeared to Aeneas. 


Qui facit per alium facit per se. 


He who does a thing through another, does it himself. 
A LEGAL MAXIM. 


Qui male agit odit lucem. 


He who commits evil actions shuns the light. 


‘These people love darkness rather than light, for their 
deeds are evil.” BIBLE. . 


Qui multum peregrinantur raro sanctificantur. 
Thomas a Kempis. 


They who go much abroad seldom grow in sanctity. 
Qui potest capere capiat. 


Freely translated, whom the cap fits, let him wear it. 
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7. Quid rides? Mutato nomine de te fabula nar- 


ratur. Horace. 


Why do you laugh? Change but the name, and the 
story is told of yourself. 


DOT ye 


= 
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‘*Reader, whoso’er thou art, 
What thy God has given impart. 
Hide it not within the ground, 
Send the cup of blessing round.”’ 


Rara avis in terra. /uvenal. 


A very rare bird, a black swan or a white crow. Gen- 
erally used ironically. 


Rara nantes in gurgite vesto. Virgil. 


A description of the ship-wrecked sailors of the Trojan 
fleet. Sometimes applied ironically to literary works 
in which afew happy thoughts may be found here 
and there amid an ocean of nonsense. 


Rather suffer wrong than do wrong. 
mee Cl. anor 
Rats desert a sinking ship. 
Reading between the lines. 
Reading maketh a full man, conversation a 
ready man, and writing an exact man. 


Bacon. 
Ready money works great cures. 
Religion is an excellent armor, but a bad 
cloak. 


Resist the first advances. Cf. O. 5. 


“Beware, proud man, the first approach to crime. 
Indulgence is most dangerous, nay fatal, 
Resist, or soon resistance is in vain, 

The first leads to the second, then tothe third. 
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The fourth succeeds, until, familiar grown 
With vice, we start not at our own misdeeds. 
Temptation comes so clothed in speciousness, 
So full of seeming, we behold her not 

With apprehension, till her baneful power 
Has wrestled with our virtue; dreadful state, 
When vice steals in and like a lurking thief, 
Saps the foundation of integrity.” 


“An evil at its birth is easily crushed, but it grows and 
strengthens by endurance.” CICERO. 


Revenge a wrong by forgiving it. 

Rewards and punishments are the basis of 
good government. 

Reynard can’t run forever. /rish. 

Riches are but the baggage of fortune. 


“Tf thou art rich, thou art poor, 

For, like an ass whose back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear’st thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death unloads thee.”’ SHAKESPEARE. 


Riches serve a wise man but command a fool. 
Roma locuta est, causa finita est. 


Rome has spoken, the cause is ended. A laconic rendi- 
tion of St. Augustine’s reference to the Church's con- 
demnation of Pelagianism. 


Rome was not built in a day. 
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‘‘Sensible men show their sense by saying 
much in few words.”’ 


Sadder and a wiser man. 


“‘A sadder and a wiser man, 
He rose the morrow morn.” 
FROM THE ANCIENT MARINER. 


Sadness and gladness succeed each other. 
Trish. 
Satan trembles when he sees the weakest saint 
upon her knees. Cowper. 
Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands 
todo. Watts. 
Say but little and say it well. 
Scienti et volenti non fit injuria. 
Law Maxim. 
No injury is done to a knowing and consenting party. 
See a pin and let it lie, you’ll want a pin be- 
fore you die. 
See Naples and die. 
Seldom .is a smooth tongue without a sting 
behind. Jrish. 
Self-exaltation is the fool’s paradise, 
Self-preservation is the first law of nature. 
Set a beggar on horseback and he’ll ride to 
the devil. 
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Set a thief to catch a thief. 

Set your sail according to your wind. 

Seven hours tosleep, to healthful labor seven, 
Ten to the world, and all to heaven. 

Shame lost, honor lost. 

She is noblest being good. Habington. 
Shear the sheep but don’t flay them. 

Shoot folly as it flies. Pofe. 

Short accounts make long friends. 

Short and sweet. 

Show me a liar and I will show you a thief. 
Shrouds have no pockets. 

Sic transit gloria mundi. 


Thus passes away the glory of the world. The first 
words of a sequence used at the installation of Popes. 


Silence gives consent. <A Latin Law Maxim. 

Silks and satins put out the firein the kitchen. 

Silver is of less value than gold; gold than 
virtue. Horace. 

Simplicity aud modesty are among the most 
engaging qualities of a superior mind. 

Simplicity forms a main ingredient in a noble 
nature. Thucydides. 


“Simplicity in character, in manners, in style,—in all 
things, the supreme excellence is simplicity.” 
LONGFELLOW. 


Sin beginneth pleasantly. Azd/e. 
Six feet of earth make all men equal. 


‘The rich and the poor meet together; the Lord is the 
maker of them all.’’” BIBLE. 


Sloth is the key to poverty. 
Society is divided into two classes, the fleecers 
and the fleeced. TZalleyrand. 
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Solitude dulls the thought, too much society 
dissipates it. 
Some are atheists only in fair weather. 


It is said of Volney, a French infidel, that, during a 
storm at sea, when his companions joined in prayer, 
he knelt down in humble supplication to high heaven, 
and to her who is styled the “Star of the Sea.” 

Some are born great, some achieve greatness, 
and some have greatness thrust upon them. 

Some griefs are med’cinable. Shakespeare. 

Some toil, others reap the advantages. 

Greek. 

Something is rotten in the state of Denmark. 

Shakespeare. 

‘‘Sour grapes,’’ said the fox, when he could 
not reach them, 

Spare the rod and spoil the child, 

Butler. “Cia liege: 

Speech is silver, silence is gold. Dutch. 

“Spreken is silvere, swigen is goud.”’ 

“Nature has given us two ears, two eyes and one 
tongue, to the end we should hear and see more than 
we speak.” SOCRATES. 

Step by step one goes very far. French. 

Still waters run deep, 

Stillest streams oft water fairest meadows, and 
the bird that flutters least is longest on the 
wing, Cowper. 

Stir not the fire with a sword, 


That is, do not irritate an angry person. 


Stock, lock and barrel. 


That is, the complete outfit. 
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Stolen waters are sweet. 

Stone walls do not a prison make, nor iron 
bars acage. Lovelace, 

Strain out a gnat and swallow a camel. 

Straw shows which way the wind blows. 

Stretch your legs according to your coverlet, 

Strife begets strife. 

Strike while the iron is hot. 


Strong is the vinegar of sweet wine. 
Ltalian. 


Stronger by weakness, wiser men become 

As they draw near to their eternal home. 

Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re. 

Gentle in manner, resolute in execution. 

Success consecrates the foulest crimes. 

Seneca. 

Success leads to insolence. Jrzsh. 

Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. 

Suit the action to the word, the word to the 
action. Shakespeare. , 

Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind. 


“The thief doth fear each bush an Officer.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Suspicion is the poison of friendship. 
St. Augustine. 
Suspicions among thoughts are like bats 
among birds that ever fly by twilight. 
Bacon. 
Sweat makes good mortar. 
Sweep before your own door before you look 
at your neighbor’s. 


Sweep away the snow from before your own door, and 
never mind the frost upon your neighbor’s tiles, 
CHINESE. 
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Sweet are the uses of adversity. 


“Sweet, indeed, are the uses of adversity. They reveal 
to us our powers and call forth our energies. If 
there be real worth in the character, like sweet herbs, 
it will give forth its finest fragrance when pressed. 
‘Crosses,’ says the old proverb, ‘are the ladders that 
lead to heaven.’ ‘What is even poverty itself,’ asked 
Richter, ‘that a man should murmur under it? It is 
but as the pain of piercing a maiden’s ear, and you 
hang precious jewels in the wound.’ In the expe- 
rience of life it is found that the wholesome discipline 
of adversity in strong natures usually carries with it 
aself-preserving influence.’ SMILES. 


Sweet as an Irish smile. Jyish. 

Sweet is the memory of departed worth. 

Sweet sings each bird in his own grove. 

Sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thoughts. Shelley. 

Sweets to the sweet. Shakespeare. 


a 
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tk 


“If these little sparks of holy fire which | 
have thus heaped together do not give life 
to your prepared and already enkindled 
spirit, yet they will sometimes help to en- 
tertain a thought, to actuate a passion, to 
employ and hallow a memory.”’ 

JEREMY TAYLOR. 


Take a ball at the hop. 

Take a bird out of a clean nest. 

Take care of the pence and the pounds will 
take care of themselves. 

Take care of the minutes and the hours will 
take care of themselves. 

Take counsel of your pillow. 

Take down a thief from the gallows and he 
will hang you up. 

Take help of many, advice of few. 

Take my honor, take my life. /rish. 

Take the will for the deed. 

Take the world as it is, not as it ought to be. 

Take time by the forelock. 


“Time is painted with a lock before and bald behind; 
signifying thereby that we must take time by the 


forelock, for when it is once past there is no recalling 
qt? SWIFT. 


Talk of the devil and his imp appears. 
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Tall oaks from little acorns grow. 


Tell everybody your business and the devil 


will do it for you. 


Tell me your company and I’ll tell you who 


you are. 


“Who friendship with a knave hath made, 
Is judged a partner in the trade. 
‘Tis thus that on the choice of friends 
Our good or evil name depends.” 


Tell no tales out of school. 


Tale’ is asimple little word, common enough in every- 
day speech, and apparently presenting no difficulty as 
to significance. Ask a clever boy or girl its meaning, 
and you will be told that atale is a story, afable, a 
legend, an anecdote or a narrative. If the young per- 
son be very clever, you may receive the additional in- 
formation that the phrase, ‘Telling tales out of 
school,’ does not mean relating narratives or recount- 
ing stories so much as revealing secrets, and in all 
probability you will also learn that to be accused of 
‘telling tales’-—no mention being made of the inside 
or outside of school—is to be charged with lying. 
None of these meanings, however, can be attributed 
to the word as it is used in the Bible, where it is said 
that the Israelites were compelled ‘to deliver, their 
tale of bricks.’ So an old English author, Randolph, 
talks of the ‘lawyer that sells his words by weight 
and by the tale.’ Milton, in the ‘Allegro,’ describing 
the pleasant sights of a country morning, declares: 


“And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorne in the vale.’ 


Those of our young readers who have read one of 
the best of George Eliot’s books, ‘The Mill on the 
Floss,’ may perhapsremember that even in so mod- 
ern a work as is that story,there occurs this sentence: 
‘Now that Maggie’s tale of visits to Aunt Glegg is 
completed, I mean that we shall go out boating every 
day until she goes.’ In each of these four quotations 
‘tale’ retains its primary meaning—‘number or count.’ 
Milton’s shepherd is not supposed to be narrating 
stories, but counting his sheep, and Randolph’s law- 
yer sells his words by weight and number. This pri- 
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mary meaning of ‘tale’ is preserved in the similar 
word ‘tally.’ To keep tally is to count or number.” 
AVE MARIA. 


Tell that to the marines. 
Tell the truth and shame the devil. 


“O, while you live, tell truth and shame the devil.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


‘*Thank you’’ won’t pay the fiddler. 

That fish will soon be caught that nibbles at 
every bait. 

That is a lie made out of whole cloth. 

That is the best government in which an in- 
jury to one is the concern of all. Solon. 

That pilgrim is base who speaks ill of his 
staff. Spanish. 

That sick man is not to be pitied who hath his 
cure in his sleeve. 

The accomplice is as bad as the thief. 

Portuguese. 

The agedin counsel, the young in action. 

The amity that wisdom knits not, folly may 
easily untie. Shakespeare, 

The asp borrows poison from the viper. 


The avaricious man is always in want. 
Florace. 
The beaten path is safest. Latin. 
Via trita, via tutissima. 
The beauty of the King’s daughter is within. 
Bible. 
“What is beauty? Not the show 
Of shapely limbs and features. No. 
These are but flowers . 
That have their dated hours 
To breathe their momentary sweets, then go. 
’Tis but the stainless soul within 
That outshines the fairest skin.” 
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The beginning is half the whole. Hesiod. 

The beginning of excellence is to be free from 
error. Quintillian. 

The best is the cheapest. J/talian. 

The best laid schemes of mice and men aft 
gang agley. Burns. 

The best of friends must part. 

The best throw of the dice is to throw them 
away. 

The best tune Rory ever played may tire one. 


Lrish. 
The big fish eat the little ones. 


The blessedness or misery of old age is often 
but the extract of our past life. 
De Maistre. 
The blood of martyrs is the seed of Chris- 
tianity. 
The bones for those who come late. Lafzn. 
The boughs that bear most hang lowest. 
The bow must not always be bent. 
The brave man may fall, but he cannot yield. 


Trish. 
The bully is always a coward. 


The cart before the horse. 

A Greek figure of speech. HYSTERON PROTERON. 

The child is father to the man. 
Wordsworth. Cf. A. 356. 


“The child shows the man 
As morning shows the day.’’ MILTON. 


The child that’s left to himself will put his 
mother to shame. J7zsh. 
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The conscious water saw its God and blushed. 


Crashaw. 
On the miracle at Cana in Galilee. 


The corruption of the best becomes the worst. 
Che go. 
The countenance is the portrait and the pic- 
ture of the mind. Cicero. 


“A man is known by his look, and a wise man, when 
thou meetest him, is known by his countenance.” 
BIBLE. 


The course of true love never did run smooth. 
The cowl does not make the monk. 
The crook in the old stick is ill to take out. 


Lrish. 
The cross is the touchstone of faith. 


The cross of Christ is to them that perish fool- 
ishness, but to them that are saved it is the 
power of God. &zdle. 

The cup that cheers but not inebriates. 


Cowper used this phrase in reference to tea, but it had 
been previously applied by Bishop Berkeley to tar- 
water. 
The cure may be worse than the disease, 
The curse causeless shall not come. Azbdle. 
The darkest hour isthat before the dawn, 
Trish, 
The descent to hell is easy. 
“Facilis est descensus Averni.’”” VIRGIL. 
The devil can cite scripture for his purpose. 
Shakespeare. 
The devil is good to his own. 
The devil tempts all other men, but idle men 
tempt the devil. TZurkish. 
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The devil will take his own. 
‘The die is cast. 


“Jacta alea est.” The exclamation of Julius Cesar 
when he passed the Rubicon. 


The diligent hand maketh rich. Azdle. 

The dog that fetches carries. 

The drying up of a single tear has more of 
honest fame than shedding seas of gore. 

Byron. 

The early bird catches the worm. 

The earth has bubbles as the water hath. 

Shakespeare. 

The earth is the Lord’s and the fullness 
thereof. Bzdle. 

The effects of weakness are inconceivable, 
and I maintain that they are far vaster than 
those of the most violent passions. 

Card. Deets: 

The end crowns the work. Ladin. 

The epicure puts his purse into his stomach, 
the miser his stomach into his purse. 

The evil that men do lives after them; 

The good is oft interred with their bones. 

Shakespeare. 

The exception proves the rule. 

The oe of reason and the flow of soul. 

Pope. 


“It is not the quality of the meat, but the cheerfulness 
of the guests which makes the feast.” 
LORD CLARENDON, 
The fertile field becomes sterile without rest. 


Spanish. 
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The finest flower will soonest fade. 

The fire burns brightest on one’s own hearth. 

The first step is all the difficulty. 

The first vice is to get into debt; the next is to 
go telling lies. Irish. 

The fly that playeth too long in the candle 
singeth her wings. 

The fool hath said in his heart, there is no 
God. 


The existence of God can be demonstrated by reason 
alone. 


“For the invisible things of Him from the creation of 
the world are clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made; His eternal power, also, and 
divinity, so that they are inexcusable.’’ BIBLE. 

The fool wanders, the wise travel. 

The fool who is silent passes for wise. 

French. 

The foundation of every state is the education 
of its youth. Dzogenes. ’ 

The fowler spreadeth not his net in sight of 
the bird. Azdle. 

The fox advised the others to cut off their 
tails because he had left his own in the 
trap. 

The friends of our friends are our friends. 

The game is not worth the candle. 


The object is not worth the trouble. 
The good are better made by ill, 
As odors crushed are sweeter still. 
Rogers. | iGl. Ae 267) 262. 
The good seaman is known in bad weather. 
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The golden key opens every door. 


This is an exaggerated way of saying that gold doth 
buy admittance. 


The gray mare is the better horse. 


Where the wife rules the husband. 


The greatest men are the simplest. 
The hand of the diligent maketh rich. 
The hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world. 
The hatred of the nearest relation is the most 
bitter. 
The heart of a fool is in his mouth, but the 
mouth of a wise man is in his heart. 
Bible. 
The hearts of the people are the only legiti- 
mate foundations of empire. Chinese. 
The higher the rise the greater the fall. 
French. 
The highest hill is often covered with clouds. 


So it is with those who tower above the common level of 
mankind. 


The heaviest ear of corn bends its head the 
lowest. 

The hypocrite steals the livery of the court of 
heaven to serve the devil in. 

The informer is the worst rogue of the two. 

The innocent are gay. 

The illness that’s better than health. /rzsh. 


This is an euphemistic Celtic form of describing child- 
birth. 


Fit. 
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The judge is found guilty when the criminal 
is acquitted. 


The judge wears his ermine for a symbol, because it is 
said that this animal isso pure and cleanly that it 
knows at once when there is the least spot on its fur, 
and will almost perish rather than have itself soiled. 

The just man falls seven times. Able. 


The just man hateth lying. 


“Who dares think one thing and another tell, 
My heart detests him as the gates of hell.” 
POPE’S ILIAD. 
The laborer is worthy of his hire. 


The language of truth is simple. 


The greatest learning is to be seen in the greatest sim- 
plicity. 


The law arises from the fact. 


Till the nature of the offense is known the lawcannot 
be set in motion. 


The less said the sooner mended. 

The liar is not believed when he speaks the 
truth. 

The liar is sooner caught than a cripple. 

The long clean road and the short dirty one. 


Short cuts to riches often lead into the mire. 


The longest pole knocks the persimmon. 
American. 
The loquacity of fools is a lecture to the wise. 
The loud laugh bespeaks the vacant mind. 
The man is either mad or making verses. 
Florace. 


The man of least sense makes the most noise. 
Lrish. 
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The man of one eye is king among the blind. 

The man that went farthest from home had as 
far to come back. Jrish. 

The man who is not content with little is con- 
tent with nothing. Apzcurus. 

The man who won’t open his purse will open 
his mouth. Jrish. 


*‘Words cost nothing.” 

“You find people,’ says Sydney Smith, “ready enough 
to do the Samaritan without the oil and two-pence.”’ 

‘The master’s eye maketh the horse fat. 

The meanest person in the house brags most 
of his kindred. Jrish. 

The memory of the just is blest. Azdle. 

The merit belongs to the beginner, should his 
successor do even better. 

The mind’s the standard of the man. Watts. 

The moon heeds not the barking of the dogs. 

The moon is none the worse of the dog’s bark- 
ing at her. Jrzsh. 

The more haste the less speed. 

The morning hour hath gold inits mouth. 

The mountains are in labor; a ridiculous 
mouse shall be brought forth. 

The ocean hides much. 

The old order changeth, yielding place to 
new. Zennyson. 

The older one grows the more one learns. 

The parent who does not teach his child a 
trade teaches him to be a thief. 

Brahminical Scriptures. 
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The passion for glory is the torch of the 
mind. 

The passionate are like men standing on 
their heads; they see all things the wrong 
way. flato. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Gray. 

The pebbles in our path weary us and make 
us footsore more than the rocks, which only 
require a bold effort to surmount. 

The pen is mightier than the sword. 

Lytton. 

The perfection of art is to conceal art. 

Quintillian. 

The pitcher goes so often to the well that it 
gets broken at last. Danish. 

The poet is born not made. 

“‘Poeta nascitur, non fit.” HORACE. 


The pot boils best on your own hearth. 

The pot upbraids the kettle that it is black. 

The praise of friends is sweeter than honey. 
Trish. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. 

The proper study of mankind is man. Pofe. 


‘‘What a piece of work is aman! How noble in reason! 
How infinite in faculty! In form and moving how 
express and admirable! In action, how like an angel! 
In apprehension, how like a god! The beauty of this 
world! The paragon of animals! 

SHAKESPEARE. 


The pure in heart are slow to credit calumnies. 
Jane Porter. 
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The quality of mercy is not strained, it drop- 
peth as the gentle dew from heaven. 
Shakespeare. 
The quarrel of lovers is the renewal of love. 
Terence. 
The race is not to the swift nor the battle to 
the strong. £&zd/e. 


This means that the providence of God, for His own 
purposes, sometimes interferes to thwart the best 
concerted measures, and to crown feeble attempts 
with unexpected success. Ordinarily the reverse of 
this is true. 


The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
A man’s a man fora’ that. Burns. 

The rare jewel is the most prized. 

The raven thinks her young the fairest in the 
woods. J/rish. 

The receiver is as bad as the thief. 

The remedy is worse than the disease. 

The remedy for injuries is not to remember 
them. Jtalian. 

The remembrance of past labor is sweet. 

The remembrance of past pleasures adds to 
present sorrow. Latin. 

The rich devour the poor, the devil devours 
the rich, and so both are devoured. Dutch. 

The rich ruleth over the poor and the borrower 
is seryant to the lender. &zble. 

The rotten apple spoils its companions. 

Spanish. 
The rude jester is brother to the fool. Jrish. 
The ruling passion strong in death. 
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The same fire purifies gold and consumes 
straw. 
The scalded dog dreads cold water. 
The seed of the wicked shall be cut off. 
Bible. 
The shirt is nearer than the frock. 
The silent mouth is melodious. Jrish. 
The slattern’s husband can be known afar. 
trish. 
The sleep of a laboring man is sweet. Aidle. 
The smallest worm will turn being trod on, 
And doves will peck in safeguard of their 
brood. 
The spirit is willing but the flesh is weak. 
Bible. 
The straw shows which way the wind blows. 
The stream can never rise above the spring- 
head. 
The strength of empire is in religion. 
Ben Jonson. 


“Summa, ratio est que pro religione facit.”’ 
ROMAN LAW MAXIM. 


The strength of the chain lies in its weakest 
link. 

The strongest evidence of love is sacrifice. 

The strongest things are in danger from the 
weakest. Spectator. 

The study of vain things is laborious idle- 
ness. 

The sweetest grapes hang highest. 

The tailor makes the man. 
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192. The tears of a penitent are the wine 
angels. St. Bernard, Cf. T. 222. 


There shall be joy before the angels of God upon one 
sinner doing penance. BIBLE. 


“Go, let me weep—there’s bliss in tears. 
When he who sheds them only feels 
Some lingering stain of early years 
Effaced by every drop that steals, 
The fruitless showers of worldly woe 
Fall dark to earth and never rise, 
While tears that from repentance flow, 
In bright exhalement reach the skies. 
Go, let me weep.”’ MOORE. 


193. The tongue goes to where the tooth aches. 


of 


194. The tongue is a woman’s sword, and she 


never suffers it to rust. 
195. The truth is bitter food. 


196. The voice of the people is the voice of God. 


“Vox populi, vox Dei.’ An old proverb quoted by 
William of Malmesbury in the 12th century. 


197. The wages of sin is death. 2id/e. 


“Sure as night follows day, 
Death treads the path which reason shuns.”’ 
YOUNG. 


198. The walls have ears. Latin. 


“Muri aures habent.” Things uttered in secret get 
rumored abroad. 


199. The way of the slothiul is as a hedge of 


thorns. idle. 
200. The weakest goes to the wall. 


201. The well dressed woman draws her husband 


from another woman’s door. 


“T will tell the secret of our happy married life,” said 
a gentleman of three score and ten. ‘‘We have been 
married forty years. My bride was the belle of New 
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York when I married her, and thoughI love her for 
herself, still a beautiful flower is all the lovlier poised 
in an exquisite vase. My wife knew this, and, true 
toher genuine refinement, has never in all these 
forty years appeared at the table or allowed me to 
see her less carefully dressed than during the days 
of our honeymoon. Some might call this foolish 
vanity. Icall it real womanliness. I presume I 
should not have ceased to love her had she followed 
the example of many others, and, considering the 
every-day life of home necessarily devoid of beauty, 
allowed herself to be careless of such small matters 
as dressing for her husband’s eye. But love is in- 
creased when we are proud of the object loved, and 
to-day Iam more proud of my beautiful wife with 
her silver hair and gentle face than of the bride whose 
loveliness was the theme of every tongue. Any young 
lady can win a lover; how few can keep them such 
after years of married life.” 


202. The wish is the father to the thought. 

203. The wise man changes his mind, the fool 
never. 

204. The wise man does not hang his knowledge 
on a hook. 

205. The wicked shun the light as the devil 
shuns the cross. 

206. The will is taken for the deed. 

207. The wisest make mistakes. 

208. The woman is the complement of the man. 


“The man alone is not sufficient for himself, nor is the 
woman sufficient for herself. For God distributed the 
habits of the intellect, of the affections and of the 
body between the two sexes, so that what is wanting 
in the one is compensated in the other, and it is 
only by union that a perfect equilibrium and whole is 
formed.”’ 


209. The woman who throws herself at a man’s 


head will soon find herself at his feet. 
L. Desnoyer. 
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The world is like a stair-case. Some go up, 
others go down. J/falian. 
The world is satisfied; few care to dive be- 
neath the surface. 
The world was sad; the garden was a wild, 
And man, the hermit, sighed—till woman 
smiled. Campbell. 
The wren spreads his feet wide in his own 
house. Jrish. 
The wrong doer is never without a pretext. 
The yellow dung fly makes the loudest hum. 
Trish. 
‘There are as good fish in the sea as ever were 
caught. 
There are boys of all ages. 
There are bearded fools. 
There are no small steps in great affairs. 
Card. De Retz. 
There are tricks in all trades. 
There can be no affinity nearer than our coun- 
tty. Plato. 
There is a certain pleasure in tears. 
Chel mage: 
There is a happy spending and an unhappy 
spending. Jrish. 
There is a limit when forbearance ceases to be 
a virtue: Burke. 
There is a middie course in all things. 


“Est modus in rebus.” HORACE. 
t 


There is a nobility in the world of manners. 
Schiller. 
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There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
Shakespeare. 


. There is a time and a place for everything. 


“All things have their season, and in their time, all 
things pass under Heaven.” BIBLE. 


. There is a time to speak as well as to be silent. 


“The kite in the air knows her time, the turtle and the 
swallow and the stork observe the time of their coming.”’ 
BIBLE. 


. There is a woman at the bottom of all great 


things. Lamartine. 


. There is but one step from the sublime to the 


ridiculous. 


. There is honor among thieves. 

. There is no cure against a slanderer’s bite. 
234. 
235. 


There is method in his madness. 
There is no disputing about tastes. 
“De gustibus non est disputandum.””’ HORACE. 
There is no fool like a learned fool. 
fata, Cf, A, 105° 1. 19. 
There is no getting blood out of a turnip. 
There is no happiness without virtue. 
Madame de Stael. 
There is no hunting but with old hounds. 
There is no nobility without virtue. Jrzsh. 
There is no peace to the wicked, said the Lord 
God. ; Bible. 
There is no rest for the wicked. 


243. 


244. 
245. 
246. 
247. 


248. 
249. 


250. 


251. 


252. 
253. 
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There is no reputation so clear but a slander 
may stain it. 
There is no royal road to learning. 
There is no rule without exception. 
There is no such word as fail. Bulwer. 
There is nothing beautiful but truth. 
French. 
There is nothing new under the sun. 
There never was a looking glass that told a 
woman she was ugly. 
There would be no great ones if there were no 
little ones. 
“There are no shadows where there is no sun, 
There is no beauty where there is no shade; 
And all things in two lines of glory run, 
Darkness and light, ebon and gold inlaid.” 
There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
rough hew them how we will. 
Shakespeare. 
There’s luck in odd numbers. Jrish. 
There’s no place like home. 


“Home, sweet home,” was written by John Howard 
Payne, an American dramatist, for the opera ‘‘Clari, 
the Maid of Milan.’’ Payne became United States 
Consul at Tunis, where he died, in 1852. The Italians 
say, ‘‘Casa mia, casa mia, per piccina che tu sia, tu mi 
sembri una badia.’’ Home, dear home, small as thou 
art, to me thou art a palace. 


““Home!how that blessed word thrills the ear! 
Init what recollections blend! 
It tells of childhood’s scenes so dear, 
And speaks of many a cherished friend. 
Oh! Through the world where’er we roam, 
Though souls be pure and lips be kind, 
The heart with fondness turns to home, 
Still turns to those it left behind.” 


254. 
255. 


256. 


257. 
258. 


259. 


260. 


261. 


262. 


263. 


264. 
265. 


266. 
267. 
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They always talk who never think. Pope. 
They can conquer who believe they can. 
Virgil. 
They condemn what they do not understand. 
Latin. 
They make a wilderness and call it peace. 


They never fail who die in a great cause. 
Byron. 


They say women and music should never be 
dated. 

They that are in health need not a physician, 
but they that are ill. Azéle. 

They who eat of the Pope die thereof. * 

“Touch not the Lord’s annointed.” 

They who cross the sea change their sky, not 
their affections. — 


“Coelum non animum mutant qui trans mare cur- 


runt.” HORACE. 
They who forgive most shall be most forgiven. 
Batley. 
They who sow in tears shall reap in joy. 
Bible. 
Things lost are valued most. 
“So falls out 
That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
Whiles we enjoy it; but, being lack’d and lost, 
Why then we rack the value; then we find 
The virtue that possession would not show us 
Whiles it was ours.” SHAKESPEARE. 


Think twice before you speak. 
Thirteen is an unlucky number. 


“There is a prejudice, existing generally, on the pre- 
tended danger of being the thirteenth at table. If 
the probability be required that out of thirteen per- 
sons of different ages one of them at least shall die 
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within a year, it will be found that the chances are 
about one to one that one death at least will occur. 
This calculation, by means of a false interpretation, 
has given rise to the prejudice, no less ridiculous, 
that the dangerwill be avoided by a greater num- 
ber of guests, which can only have the effect of aug- 
menting the probability of the event so much appre- 
hended.”’ 


The common superstition which makes it unlucky to 
have thirteen at dinner is no doubt a reference to the 
Last Supper of our Lord and His disciples, where 
thirteen were present, and Judas among them. He 
left first, and therefore the first of a party of thirteen 
to leave the table is deemed the unlucky one. 


268. Thirty days hath September, April June and 
November. 
All the rest have thirty-one, excepting Feb- 
ruary alone, 
Which hath twenty-eight, in fine, 
Till leap year gives it twenty-nine. 
269. Those who live in glass houses should not 
throw stones. Cf. P. 9. 


This saying originated at the Union of the Crowns, 
when London was for the first time inundated with 
Scotchmen. Jealous of their invasion, the Duke of 
Buckingham originated a movement against them, 
and parties were formed for the purpose of breaking 
the windows of theirabodes. By way of retaliation a 
number of Scotchmen smashed the windows of the 
Duke’s mansion, known as the “Glass House,” at 
Martin’s Field, and on his complaining to the King, 
His Majesty replied, “‘Steenie, Steenie, those who 
live in glass houses should be careful how they fling 
stones.” 


270. Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn. S£zd/e. 

271. Though last not least in love. Shakespeare. 

272. Though lost to sight, to memory dear. 


This familiar line occursin a poem by Ruthven Jenk- 
yns, published in 1701. 


273. 


274. 


275. 


276. 


277. 
278. 
279. 


280. 


281. 
282. 
283. 
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Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet 
they grind exceeding small. 
Though you drive nature out with a pitch fork, 
she will always come back. 
Though you seat the frog on a golden stool, 
He’ll soon jump off again into the pool. 
German. 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just. 
Shakespeare. 
Thrift is itself a good income. 
Thrift is the philosopher’s stone. 

Through labor to rest, through combat to vic- 
tory. Thomas a’ Kempis. 
Time and labor change a mulberry leaf into 

satin. 
The silkworm is a mulberry-feeding moth, the 
leaves of the mulberry being its natural food. 
The larva spins a cocoon consisting of a thread 
4000 yards in length, The manufacture of silk 


from these cocoons is a work of infinite skill and 
detail. Hence the proverb. 


Time and tide wait for no man. 
Time but endears with years and years. 
Time flies and death approaches. 


“Gather ye rose-buds while ye may, 
Old time is still a-flying; 
And this same flower that smiles to-day 
To-morrow will be dying.” HERRICK. 


“T asked an aged man, a man of cares, 
Wrinkled and curved and white with hoary hairs, 
‘Time is the warp of life,’ he said, ‘Oh tell 
The young, the fair, the gay to weave it well.’ 
I asked the ancient, venerable dead— 
Sages who wrote and warriors who bled. 
From the cold grave a hollow murmur flowed,— 


284. 
285. 
286. 
287. 
288. 


289. 


290. 
291. 


292. 


293. 


294. 
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‘Time sowed the seed we reap in this abode.’ 

I asked a dying sinner ere the tide 

Of life had left his veins. ‘Time,’ he replied, 

‘T’ve lost it. Ah, the treasure!’ and he died. 

I asked the golden sun and silver spheres, 

Those bright chronometers of days and years. 

They answered, ‘Time is but a meteor’s glare,’ 

And bade me for eternity prepare. 

I asked the seasons in their annual round, 

Which beautify or desolate the ground, 

And they replied (no oracle more wise) 

‘Tis folly’s blank and wisdom’s highest prize.’ ”’ 
LOCKE. 


Time is gold. Franklin. 

Time passes like the wind. Portuguese. 

Time reveals all things. 

Time unveils truth. 

Times of calamity and confusion have ever 
been productive of the greatest minds. The 
purest ore is produced from the hottest fur- 
nace, and the brightest thunderbolt is elicited 
from the darkest storm. Colton. . 

Tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep. 


Young. 

Tis better to be happy than wise. 
Tis better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all. 
Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 

; Campbell. 
’Tis easier to give advice than take it. 


“Do as I say, not as I do.” 


’*Tis education forms the common mind; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined. 
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295. ’Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to 


heaven. 
“To honest aim let all thy actions tend, 
Truth, justice, peace, their purpose and their end. 
Let not thine eyes to balmy sleep be woo’d, 
Ere thou hast thrice thy daily acts reviewed, 
Thus search thy heart; how have I spent this sun? 
What rules transgressed? What duties left undone? 
Each bad act reprove with fearless mind, 
And in the good enjoy a bliss refined. 
Such be thy practice, such thy labor here, 
In virtue’s path with soul resolved sincere. 
And grace divine within thy soul shall grow, 
Wrought by the hand of Him who caused to flow 
A fount perennial of essential joy, 
Of four-fold bliss unmingled with alloy.” 

The Golden Song ascribed to PYTHAGORAS. 


“Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done.”’ 
ST. BERNARD. 


296. ’Tis good in a stormy or a winter night to 
have two anchors to cast out of a ship. 
Pindar. 
297. ’Tis hard to swim against the stream. 
298. ’Tis impious in a good man to be sad. 
Young. 
299. ’Tis love that makes the world go round. 
800. ’Tis never too late to repent. 
301. ’Tis only noble to be good. Tennyson. 
302. ’Tis said that the lion will turn and flee, 
From a maid in her prideand purity. Byron. 
303. ’Tis the last straw that breaks the camel’s 
back. 
304. ’Tis the mind that makes the body rich. 
Shakespeare. 


305. 
306. 


307. 
308. 
309. 
310. 
311. 
312. 


313. 


314. 


315. 
316. 
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““Asthe mind must govern the hands, so in every society 
the man of intelligence must direct the man of labor,”’ 
JOHNSON. 


To a depraved taste, sweet is bitter. Spanzsh. 
To be wise and love is hardly granted to the 
gods above. 


Zeno was told that it was disreputable for a philoso- 
pher to beinlove. “If that be true,’’ said the wise 
man, ‘‘the fair sex are to be pitied, for they would 
then receive the attention of fools alone.” 


To be wise is good cheer. 

To borrow on usury brings sudden beggary. 

To build castles in the air. 

To carry coals to New Castle or rice to India. 

To cast pearls before swine. 

To common-place people the extraordinary 
seems impossible. Card. de Retz. 

To each saint his candle. 


From the custom of burning a candle before the shrine 
or altar of asaint. Honor to whom honor is due. 


To err is human, to forgive divine. Pope. 


“The little of the world I have seen teaches me to look 
upon the errors of others in sorrow, not in anger. 
When I take the history of one poor heart that has 
sinned and suffered, and represent to myself the 
struggles and temptations it has passed through, 
the brief pulsation of joy, the feverish inquietude of 
hope and fear, the pressure of want, the desertion of 
friends, I would fain leave the erring soul of my 
fellow man with Him from whose hand it came.” 


LONGFELLOW. 
To everything there is a season. 
To feed the land before it gets hungry; to 


give it rest before it grow weary; to weed it 
well before it get dirty. 


The marks of a good husbandman. 
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317. To go the whole hog. 


This phrase probably arose in some gambling transac- 


tion, a hog being the slang phrase for crown piece. 


318. To go through fire and water. 


This saying is arelic of the old trials by ordeal. In 


the days when trial by ordeal of fire or water was 
recognized by English law, both ordeals could be 
performed by deputy. This was sometimes done 
for hire and sometimes out of friendship. The ordeal 
of fire consistedin passing blindfold and bare-footed 
through a place where nine red-hot plough-shares 
were arranged at irregular intervals. In the trial 
by water the person to be tried was bound 
hand and foot and thrown into a pond or river. If he 
swam, he saved his life and redeemed his character. 
If drowned, he was considered to have met with 
just retribution for his crime. The expression, ‘“‘I 
would go through fire and water for such a one,”’ was 
therefore equivalent to declaring readiness to sacri- 
fice life or limb to save the friend in question. 


319. To goto Canossa. 


320. 


To do penance. To submit toa humiliating surrender 


or withdrawal. 


The excommunicated Henry IV. of Germany, with a 
view to obtaining absolution from Pope Gregory 
VII., sought him in this mountain castle of Northern 
Italy in 1077, and putting aside the insignia of roy- 
alty, and clad in a penitential garb, knocked at the 
gate of the citadel, and, being admitted, stood bare- 
footedin the snow for three days, begging with 
tears in his eyes for absolution. 


To grow rich one has only to turn his 


upon God. 


321. To haul one over the coals. 


322. 
323. 


This phrase is a survival of the days of the fiery ordeal 


when the guilt or innocence of a person was de- 
duced from the condition of his feet after he had 
walked barefoot over a bed of glowing coals. 


back 


To hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature. 
To kill two birds with one stone. 


324. 


325. 


326. 


327. 
328. 


329. 
330. 
331. 
332. 
333. 


334. 
335. 


336. 


337. 
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To know a man, borrow the ear of the blind 
and the eye of the deaf. 

To know how to wait is the great secret of 
success. De Maistre. 

To laugh in one’s sleeve. 


Cicero has ‘““Ridere in stomacho;” to laugh inwardly. 


To lengthen your life, shorten your meals. 

To live in hearts we love is not to die. 
Campbell. 

To look for a needle in a bundle of straw. 

To make a mountain out of a mole hill. 

To make a virtue of necessity. 

To make both ends meet. 

To pay great attention to trifles is a sure sign 

of a little mind. 
To pay one back in his own coin. 
To rob Peter to pay Paul. 


In the year 1550, several estates belonging to West- 
minster Abbey, dedicated to St. Peter, were granted 
for the repair and sustenance of St. Paul’s Cathedral; 
hence the proverbial saying. 


To rule effectively the ruler must often tol- 
erate what he does not approve. 


“You must be conciliatory and considerate if you hope 
to win conciliation and consideration.” 
WILFRID WARD. 


To run the gauntlet. 


More correctly ““Gauntelope.”’ A punishment among 
soldiers, the offender having to run with his back 
naked through the whole regiment, and to receive a 
lash from a switch from every soldier. It is derived 
from Gant (Ghent), a town in Flanders, where the 
punishment was invented, and the Dutch word, lope, 
running. 


338. 


339. 


340. 


341. 
342. 
343. 
344. 


345. 
346. 
347. 


348. 


oe 


To see the mote in another’s eye and not the 
beam in your own. Azdle. 
To show the white feather. 


This proverbial expression arose from the circumstance 
that a white featherin the tail of a game cock is a cer- 
tain sign that he is not thorough bred. 


To sleep like a top. 


This is an English rendering of a French phrase mean- 
ing to sleep like a taupe—a dormouse. 


To swallow a camel and strain out a gnat. 
Bible. 
To the jaundiced all things seem yellow. 
French. 

To the pure all things are pure. Latin. 

To thine own self be true, and it must follow 
as the night the day thou canst not then be 
false to any man. Shakespeare. 

To throw oil on the troubled waters. 

To turn over a new leaf. 

To turn the tables upon them. 


This is a translation of an old Roman proverb. In the 
reign of Augustus, among other reckless extrava- 
gances it was the rage in Rome to have tables made 
of Mauritana wood inlaid withivory. When men re- 
buked their wives for the enormous sums spent upon 
dress, the ladies retorted by reminding their husbands 
of the large amounts they lavished upon their tables; 
thus turning the tables upon them. 


To walk the chalk. 


To walk a chalk line is an ordeal used on board ship 
as a test for drunkeness. Two parallel lines are 
chalked for some distance upon the deck, and if the 
supposed delinquent can walk from one end to the 
other without overstepping either, he is pronounced 
to be sober. 
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349. To whom you tell your secrets you surren- 
der your freedom. 

350. Too much familiarity breeds contempt. 

851. Too much is worse than want. 


“Give me neither poverty nor riches.”’ 
“O grant me, heav’n, a middle state; 
Neither too humble nor too great, 
More than enough for nature’s ends, 
With something left to treat my friends.’’ 
MALLET. 


352. Too much of one thing is good for nothing. 


“Ne quid nimis.”’ 


353. Too sharp a sword cuts the scabbard. 
354. Tooth and nail. 


That is, biting and scratching. 


355. Topsy-turvy. 


Top side in a turvee or struggle. 


356. Train up a child in the way he should go, 
and when he is old he will not depart from 
it. Bzble. 


“Bring thy children upin learning and obedience, yet 
without outward severity. Praise them openly, rep- 
rehend them secretly. Give them good contenance 
and convenient maintenance according to thy ability, 
otherwise their life will seem their bondage, and 
what portion thou shalt leave them, at their death 
they will thank death for and not thee. And I am 
persuaded that the foolish cockering of some parents 
and the stern courage of others, causeth more men 
and women to take illcourses than their own vicious 
inclinations. LORD BURLEIGH. 


Jacob Abbot’s rules for the government of children 
are excellent. 


“‘When you consent, consent cordially. 
When you refuse. refuse finally. 
When you punish, punish good-naturedly. 
Commend often. Never scold.” 


357. 


358. 
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361. 


362. 
363. 


364. 


365. 
366. 
367. 
368. 


369. 
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Trifles light as air are to the jealous confir- 
mation strong as proofs of Holy Writ. 


Shakespeare. 
True art is to conceal art. 


True love can never forget. 

True love is never idle. 

True wit is nature to advantage dressed: 

What oft was thought but ne’er so well ex- 
pressed. 

Trust in God. B&z6le. 

Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 

The eternal years of God are hers. Bryant. 

Truth has such a face and such a mien 

As to be loved needs only to be seen. 


Dryden. 

Truth is better than gold. Jrish. 

Truth is mighty and shall prevail. 2zd/e. 

Truth is stranger than fiction. 

Truth, of whatever kind soever, is by no kind 
of truth gainsaid. ‘ 

Turn a deaf ear to angry words. 

Turn about is fair play. 

’Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee. 

The lines in which these words occur were written by 
John Byron in 1725 and published by the Chatham 
Society. 

‘‘Some say, compared to Bononcinei, 
That Mynheer Handel’s but a ninny. 
Others aver that he to Handel 
Is scarcely fit to hold a candle. 


Strange all this difference should be 
’Twixt Tweedledum and T'weedledee.”’ 


372. Two heads are better one. 
373. Two wrongs do not make a right. 


10. 
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U 


“Scatter your flowers as you go, for you will not 
pass this way again.”’ 


Ultima ratio regum. 


The last argument of Kings. These words were en- 
graved on French cannon by order of Louis XIV. 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

Shakespeare. 

Unequal friendship are easily dissolved. 

Unhappy he who lets a tender heart, 

Bound to him by the ties of earliest love, 

Fall from him by his own neglect and die, 

Because it met not kindness. 

Union is strength. 

United we stand, divided we fall. 

Unless above himself he can 

Erect himself, how poor a thing is man. 

Unmerited honors never wear well. 

Unquwiet meals make ill digestion. 

Up hill spare me, 

Down hill bear me, 

Plain way spare me not, 

Give me not drink when I’m hot. 


A horse’s advice to his rider or driver. 
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11. Upon men of small understanding nothing 
makes so deep an impression as what they 
do not understand. Card. De Retz. 


N 
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Vv 


“I have only a nosegay of culled flowers, and I 
have brought nothing of my own but the 
string that ties them.”’ MONTAIGNE. 


Vee victis. 
Woe to the conquered. 


Vainglory blossoms but never bears. 
Vanity of vanities and all is vanity. Azdle. 


““All flesh is grass, and all the glory thereof as the 
flower of the field. The grass is withered and the 
flower is fallen.” BIBLE. 


Variety’s the very spice of life, 
That gives it all its flavor. Cowfer. 
Veni, vidi, vici. 

I came, I saw, I conquered. 


Julius Czesar’s account to the Roman Senate of the vic- 
tory over Pharnaces at Zela in Asia Minor. 


Vice is cherished and thrives by concealment. 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 

As to be hated needs but to be seen. Pope. 

Vice stings us even in our pleasures, but vir- 
tue consoles us even in our pains. 


Video meliora proboque deteriora sequor. 
Ovid. 


Isee and approve the better course, but I follow the 
worse. 


10. 
1h 


12. 
13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17; 


18. 
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“Thy heart, my friend, now knows but one desire. 
Oh, never learn another! In my breast 
Alas! two souls have taken their abode, 
And each is struggling there for mastery. 
One to the world and the world’s sensual pleasures 
Clings closely, with scarce separable organs. 
The other struggles to redeem itself 
And rise from the entanglements of earth, 
Still feels its true home is not here, still longs 
And strives and would with violence regain 
The fields, its only birthright, realms of light 
And joy, where (man in vain would disbelieve 
The instincts of his nature that confirm 
The loved tradition) dwelt our sires of old.” 
GOETHE. 


Vipers breed vipers. 


Virtue alone ennobles human kind and power 


should on her glorious footsteps wait. 


Virtue alone is happiness below. Cvradbée. 


Virtue consists in action. JLadzn. 


“Virtus in actione consistit.”’ 


Virtue grows under every weight imposed on 


1: 


“So virtue blooms, brought forth amid the storms 
Of chill adversity. In some lone walk : 
Of life she rears her head, 

Obscure and unobserved. 


While every bleaching breeze that on her b!ows 
Chastens her spotless purity of breast, 

And hardens her to bear, 

Serene, the ills of life.” H. K. WHITE. 


Virtue is a short anchor. Latin. 


Virtue is the best and safest helmet we can 


Wear. 


Virtue is the true and only nobility. /uvenal. 


“Noble by birth, yet nobler by great deeds.”’ 


LONGFELLOW. 


Virtue never dies. 


19; 


21. 
22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 
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Virtue rejoices in temptation. 


Blessed is he who can transgress and does not trans- 
gress, who can do evil and hath not done it. 
BIBLE. 


Virtue survives the grave. 


“When our souls shall leave this dwelling, 
The glory of one fair and virtuous action 
Is above all the scutcheons on our tomb, 
Or silken banners over us.” 


Virtue that parleys is near a surrender. 
Virum volitare per ora. 

To hover on the lips of men; to bein everybody’s mouth. 
Vows made in storms are forgotten in calms. 
Vox et praeterea nihil. 


A voice and nothing more. A mere sound. 
Vox fancibus haesit. 

He was dumb with amazement. 

Vox populi, vox Dei. 


The voice of the people is the voice of God. 
True only in a restricted sense. 


Vulgarity in manners defiles fine garments 
more than mud. VPlautus. 


tb 


10. 


11. 
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*‘A dinner of fragments is often said to be 
the best dinner; so there are few minds but 
might furnish some instruction and enter- 
tainment of their scraps, their odds and 
ends of thought. They who cannot weave 
a uniform web, may at least produce a 
piece of patchwork.”’ 


Wade not in unknown waters. 

Wake not a sleeping lion. 

Walls have ears. 

Muri aures habent. 

War begun, hell unchained. /talzan. 


Guerra cominciata, inferno scatenato.”’ 


Warm is the mother’s breast. 
Warm yourself where you got cold. Jrish. 
Waste not, want not. 


These words are carved in stone over Sir Walter 
Scott’s kitchen fire place at Abbotsford. 


Water never made a man sick, nor in debt, 
nor his wife a widow. 
We all live and learn. 


We are not allowed to know all things. 
florace. 


We are not born for ourselves alone. 
CMCEF OIC Is INC ad: 
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We cannot prevent the birds of sorrow from 
flying over our heads, but we can refuse to 


let them build their nests in our hair. 
Chinese. 
We die as we live. 


We easily forget crimes that are known only 
to ourselves. 
We hang little thieves and take off our hats 
to big ones. German. 
We learn not at school but in life. 
We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not 
breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures of a dial. Bazly. 
We never know the worth of water till tie 
well is dry. 
We shall all be alike in our graves. 
Ch>S.. 32 
We should eat to live, not live to eat. Latin. 
Weak men never yield at the proper time. 
Welcome is the best cheer. 
Well begun is half done. 
Well may he stumble who chooses a stony 
way. 
Were fools silent they would pass for wise. 
Were it not for hope the heart would break. 
Trish. 
Westward, the course of empire takes its 
way. Berkeley. 
What a dust do I raise, said the fly on the 
chariot wheel. “sop. 


“So are there some vain persons that whatsoever goeth 
alone or moveth upon greater means, if they had 
never so little hand init, they think it is they that 
carry it.” BACON. 
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29. What a man sows that will he reap. 
Compare St. Paul to the Galatians, Chapter VI., verse 8. 


30. What can’t be cured must be endured. 


“Things without remedy should be without regard; 
what’s done is done."”. SHAKESPEARE. 


31. What comes with the wind will go with the 
rain. Jrish. 
32. What costs nothing is worth nothing. 


Ruskin remarks that costliness enters into the idea of 
sacrifice as a condition of its acceptableness. Hence 
did David vow: “‘I will not offer to the Lord my God 
of that which did cost me nothing.” 


33. What God bestowed not won’t be long en- 
yoyed.. (Cf 7. 55,507 2. 27: 

34. What God has joined together let no man put 
asunder. Azble. 


No power on earth can break the bond of a valid Chris- 
tian marriage. Only death can dissolve it. The 
words of Christ clearly express this. ‘‘The Pharisees, 
tempting Jesus, asked Him, ‘Is it lawful fora man to 
put away his wife?) But He answering saith to them, 
“What did Moses command you?) Who said, ‘Moses 
permitted to write a bill of divorce and to put her 
away.’ To whom Jesus answering said, ‘Because of 
the hardness of your heart he wrote you that pre- 
cept. Butfrom the beginning of the creation, God 
made them male and female. For this cause a man 
shall leave his father and mother and shall cleave to 
his wife, and the two shall be in one flesh. What, 
therefore, God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder.’”’ 


35. What is bred in the bone will not out of the 
flesh. 
86. What is home without a mother? 


“Hast thou sounded the depths of yonder sea, 
And counted the sands that under it be? 
Hast thou measured the height of heaven above? 
Then mayest thou mete out a mother’s love. 
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“Hast thou talked with the blessed of leading on 
To the throne of God some wandering son? 
Hast thou witnessed the angels’ bright enjoy? 
Then mayest thou speak of a mother’s joy. 


“Evening and morn hast thou watched the bee 
Go forth on her errands of industry? 
The bee for herself hath gathered and toiled, 
But the mother’s cares are all for her child. 


“Hast thou gone with the traveler, though afar, 
From pole to pole and from star to star? 
Thou hast; but on ocean, earth or sea, 
The heart of a mother is gone with thee. 


“There is not a grand, inspiring thought, 
There is not a truth by wisdom taught, 
There is not a feeling, pure and high, 
That may not be read in a mother’s eye. 


“There are teachings on earth and sky and air, 
The heavens the glory of God declare; 
But louder than voice beneath, above, 
He is heard to speak through a mother’s love.”’ 


What is no sin is no shame. 
Whatis not necessary is dear at a penny. 
A saying of Cato. 


What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander. 
What one ardently desires he easily believes. 
Cf T2074, 
What sobriety conceals, drunkenness reveals. 


“In vino veritas.” Cf. B. 1. 


What the eye sees not the heart rues not. 

What you are doing do thoroughly. 

“Age aed agis.’? 

Whatever may be the customs and laws of a 
country, the women decide its morals. 

Whatever way you wend, 

Consider well the end. 
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What’s in a name? That which we call a 
rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet. Shakespeare. 

Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, even sodountothem. Azéle. 

When Adam delved and Eve span, 

Who was then the gentleman ? 

When all fruit fails, welcome haws. Jrish. 

When doubt comes in, love goes out. Jrish. 

When flatterers meet, the devil goes to dinner. 

. A. 57. 

When fortune fails us, the supposed friends 
of our prosperous days vanish. 

When gold speaks all tongues are silent. 

When Greek joined Greek, then was the tug 
of war. 

When industry goes out of the door, poverty 
comes in at the window. 

When it rains it pours. 

When it rains porridge, the beggar- has no 
spoon. Danzsh. 

When it thunders, the thief becomes honest. 

When one goose drinks, all drink. 

When poverty comes in at the door, love flies 
out at the window. 

When sorrow is asleep, wake it not. 

When the cat’s away, the mice will play. 

When the cat has something, she purrs. 


Applied to such persons as are too noisy and insuffer- 
able when they become rich. 


When the devil was sick, the devil a monk 
would be, 
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When the devil was well, the devil a monk 
was he. 

When the heart is afire, some sparks fly out 
of the mouth. 

When the sun is highest, he casts the least 
shadow. 

When the wine is in, the wit is out. 

When two dogs fight for a bone, the third 
runs away with it. 

When thieves fall out, honest men come to 
their own. Jrish. 

When two Sundays come together. 

When you are at Rome, do as Rome does. 

When you mount your high horse you’1l tum- 
ble over. Jrish. 


“Vaulting ambition which overleaps itself and falls on 


the other side.” SHAKESPEARE. 
Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise. 
Gray. 


Where Peter is, there is the Church. 


Ubi Petrus, ibi ecclesia. 


The chair of Peter is the center of the Church’s corpor- 
ate unity. 


Where the carrion is, there the eagles gather 
together. 
Where the honey is, there are the bees. 
Where the thread is weakest, it breaks. 
French. 
Where there is shame, there is virtue. 


“Guilt and shame,’’says the allegory, ‘were at first 
companions, and in the beginning of their journey 
inseparably kept together. But their union was 
found to be disagreeable iand inconvenient to both; 
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guilt gave shame frequent uneasiness, and shame 
often betrayed the secret conspiracies of guilt. After 
a long disagreement, therefore, they at length con- 
sented to part forever. Guilt boldly walked forward 
alone to overtake fate, who went beforein the shape 
of an executioner. But shame, being naturally tim- 
orous, returned to keep company with virtue, whom, 
in the beginning of the journey, she had left behind. 
Thus, my children, after men have traveled through 
afew stages of vice, shame forsakes them and turns 
back to wait upon the few virtues they have still 
remaining.” GOLDSMITH. 
Where there’s a will, there’s a way. 
Where there’s smoke, there’s fire. 
Where thy treasure is, there is thy heart also. 
Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 


The devil always builds a chapel there. 
To which Defoe has added: 


“And ’twill be found, upon examination, 
The latter has the largest congregation.”’ 


Wherever you throw it, it will stand. 

The motto of the Isle of Man. 

While I breathe, I hope. 

Dum spiro spero. 

While there is life, there’s hope. J/talian. 

Whistling jigs toa milestone. J/rish. 

An absurd waste of energy. 

Who are ready to believe, are ready to deceive. 

Who can escape envy or blame that speaks or 
writes for public fame? 

Who chastens his child will be honored by 
him, who chastens him not will be ashamed. 


Who deceives me once, shame on him; if he 
deceive me twice, shame on me. 
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Who judges others, condemns himself. 
ltalian. 
Who keeps his tongue keeps his friend. 
Trish. 
Who knows most says least. Fvench. 
Who lives to nature rarely can be poor, who 
lives to fancy never can be rich. Young. 
Who looks not before finds himself behind. 
Who peeps through a hole will discover his 
dole. Spanish. 


The Irish have a similar proverb: “If a man tell all he 
sees, he’ll tell what will shame him.” 


Who serves the mass is thanked by none, but 
cursed if aught be left undone. AFyvench. 
Who shall keep the keepers? /uvenal. 
Who speaks ill of his wife dishonors himself. 
Who speaks, sows; who listens, reaps. 
Persian. 
Who spits against heaven, it falls on his head. 
Who sows his corn in the field trusts in God. 
Who sows the wind shall reap the whirlwind. 
Who threatens, warns. 
Who troubles others has no rest himself. 
ltalian. 
Who wives for dower resigns his power. 


“Argentum accepi; dote imperium vendidi.” 
PLAUTUS. 


Who would be free, themselves must strike 
the blow. Syron. 

Whom the gods love die young. 

Whom the gods wish to destroy they first 
make mad. Latin. 
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“Will you walk into my parlor?’ said the 
spider to the fly. Mary Howitt. 

Wilful waste brings woeful want. 

Wine hath drowned more men than the sea. 

Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging, 
and whosoever is deceived thereby is not 
wise. S&2ble. 

Wine is a turncoat; first a friend, then an 
enemy. 

Wine is sweet; to pay for it is bitter. Jrish. 

Wine upon beer is very good cheer, beer upon 
wine consider with fear. German. 

Wipe youreye with your elbow. 

Wisdom’s ways are ways of pleasantness, and 
all her paths are peace. 


“Happy is the man that findeth wisdom 
And the man that getteth understanding; 
For the merchandise of it is better than silver, 
And the gain thereof better than gold. 
She is more precious than rubies, 
And all things thou canst desire are not to be compared unto 
her. “ 
Length of days is in her right hand, 
And in her left hand riches and honor. 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
And all her paths are peace.”’ BIBLE. 


Wise men learn by other men’s mistakes; 
fools by their own. 

With malice towards none, with charity for 
all, with firmness for the right as God gives 
us to see the right. <A. Lincoln. 

With the fox one must play the fox. 

With the humble there is perpetual peace. 

With what measure you mete with that shall 
it be measured to you again. 
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124. Without a friend the world is a wilderness. 
125. Without treasure, without friends. 

126. Woe to onealone. Cf. A. 7257. 

127. Woe to the conquered. 


Vae Victis. LIVY. 


128. Woe to you that call evil good and good evil, 
that put darkness for light and light for 
darkness, that put bitter for sweet and sweet 
for bitter. dle. 

“129. Woman’s work is never done. 
130. Women are the poetry of the world. 
Hargrave. 


“T have always observed,” says Ledyard, ‘“‘that women 
in all countries are civil, obliging, tender and humane; 
that they are inclined to be gay andcheerful, timorous 
and modest, and that they do not, like men, hesitate 
to perform a generous act. Not haughty, arrogant 
or supercilious, they are full of courtesy and fond of 
society. More liable, in general, to err than man, but 
in general also more virtuous and performing more 
good actions than he. Toa woman, whether civilized 
or savage, I never addressed myself in the language 
of decency and friendship without receiving a decent 
and friendly answer. With men it has often been 
otherwise. In wandering through the barren plains 
of Denmark, through cold Sweden and frozen Lap- 
land, uninviting Finland, haughty Russia and the 
wide-spread regions of the wandering Tartar, if hun- 
gry, dry, cold, wet or sick, the women have been 
friendly to me, and uniformly so. And, to add to this 
virtue, so worthy to be called benevolence, their ac- 
tions have been performed in so free and kind a man- 
ner that if I were dry, I drank the sweetest draught, 
and if I were hungry, ate the coarsest morsel with a 
double relish.” 


“The prevailing morals of an age depend, more than 
we are aware of or are willing to allow, on the con- 
duct of the women. That is one of the principal 
things on which the great machine of human society 
turns. Those who allow the influence which female 
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graces have in contributing to polish the manners of 
men, would do well to reflect how great an influence 
female morals must also have on their conduct. 
“How much, then,is it to be regretted that women 
should ever sit down contented to polish what they 
are able to reform, to entertain when they might 
instruct. Nothing delights men more than their 
strength of understanding, when true gentleness of 
manners is its associate; united, they become irresisti- 
ble orators, blessed with the power of persuasion 
fraught with the sweetness of instruction, making 
women the highest ornament of human nature.”’ 


131. Wonders will never cease. 
132. Words are like leaves, and, when they most 
abound, 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 
Pope. 
133. Words without thoughts never to heaven go. 
134. Worth makes the man and the want of it the 
fellow. 
The rest is all but leather or prunello. 
Pope. 
135. Wounds from a knife will heal, but not those 
from the tongue. 


~ 
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“Then why should those who pick and choose 
The best of all the best compose, 
And join it by mosaic art 
In graceful order, part to part, 
To make the whole in beauty suit, 
Not merit as complete repute 
As those who, with less art and pains, 
Can do it with their native brains?”’ 
BUTLER. 


é 
You began it yourself, as the fool said to the 
bull. 


The story is that a fool was passing through a field 
where a bull was pasturing, and, hearing him growl- 
ing, began to mimic him, which naturally excited the 
bull to give him chase, bellowing furiously. The fool 
was clever enough to get over a dyke justin time, 
and when safe behind the wall he addressed the bull 
as above. 


You cannot draw blood from a turnip. 

You cannot dream yourself into a character, 
you must hammer and forge yourself one. 
You cannot make a silk purse of a sow’s ear. 

You cannot teach an old dog new tricks. 

You can not truly love and ought not to be 
loved, if you ask anything which virtue 
condemn. 


You can’t expect anything from a pig but a 
grunt. 


© 90 
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You can’t have your cake and eat it too. 

You have hit the nailon the head. Jrish. 

You hold an eel by the tail. 

You may deceive all of the people some of the 
time, and some of the people all of the time, 
but not all the people all the time. 

A. Lincoln. 

You might go farther and fare worse. 

You never know what you can do till you try. 

You’ll scratch a beggar before you die. 

Young heads are giddy and young hearts are 
warm, 

And make mistakes for manhood to reform 

Yours sincerely. 


When you write to your friend and sign yourself, 
“Yours sincerely,” you say literally, “Yours without 
wax.’ Here is the story about this strange twisting 
of words: 


A famous sculptor was just putting the finishing 
touches to the face of a statue which was to go to the 
academy the next day, when he accidentally chipped a 
bit off the end of the marble nose. Quick as thought 
he carefully and cunningly made a tip of wax for the 
mutilated organ, trusting that the accident would 
never be detected. But there happened to be a sharp- 
eyed man on the committee, and the sculptor lost the 
prize for which he had striven. 


Ever after it was acommon saying,‘‘We wish the sculp- 
torto be ‘sine cera,’ or ‘without wax,’’’ and by de- 
grees the term became applied to living men as well 
as to those made of marble, and now means simply, 
“one whois all he pretends to be.” 
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